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against the certainty that Tomorrow’s needs will be greater than 
today’s. > | 
UHe Texans may be grateful for cilizen movements in behalf of 
better roads as exemplified by such organizations as the Cexas 
Good Roads Association, working in concert with civic and business 
entities throughout the state. Brighways are derived from vision , 
and vision is rooted in the people. <> 
GWREREEOR EF, as Governor of Texas, do hereby 
designate the period of wi a 4-10, 1964 as 


in @exas and urge all Cexans to observe this occasion with appro- 
priate ceremonies awdtodevote thoughtful consideration fo our highway 
needs and their relevance to Fobility: Our Fifth Freedom. <= 
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About Our Cover 


The free-flowing design of U. S. 287 in 
Fort Worth illustrates this year's National 
Highway Week theme — Mobility: Your 
Fitth Freedom. The gentle curves of this 
expressway provide the maximum of 
freedom for fast-moving traffic. The 
expressway ties in with Interstate 35W 
in the background, leading to downtown 
Fort Worth. Jack Lewis took the picture. 
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This stately proclamation—brilliant with 
its red-and-gold illumination on white 
parchment — proclaims the theme and 
objectives of the National Highway 
Week observance in Texas. The docu- 
ment was hand-lettered by Robert Mc- 
Carty, Superintendent of Graphic Arts 
ot the Travel and Information Division. 
It was written by Keith Elliott, Travel 
and Information Division writer. The 
proclamation was framed and presented 
to the Texas Good Roads Association 
for display in the TGRA office during 
Highway Week activities. 
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Mobility: The Fifth Freedom 


Man — from the dawn of time — has sought new 
horizons, new frontiers. Sometimes this search has been 
occasioned by his environment, the need to find new 
sources of food supply, new markets for his goods. 

But more frequently man’s desire for mobility has 
been the result of his natural inquisitiveness, the urge 


to know the answer to the ever-demanding question: © 


“What is on the other side of the mountain?” 

For thousands of years man’s knowledge of the 
world about him was limited to the distance between 
his food supply, his shelter and as far as his feet could 
carry him in a single day. 

As he domesticated beasts of burden, with the in- 
vention of the wheel and instruments of navigation his 
horizons widened. And his curiosity about what lay 
over the hill or beyond the seas widened the horizons 
of the known world. 

But man was not yet free to travel. The autocratic 
societies of Europe and Asia kept him tied to the land, 
and — with the coming of the Industrial Age — to the 
machine. In Germany and Russia, and even in Eng- 
land, severe penalties were inflicted upon those who 
attempted to leave the mother country, and failed. 

Thus the beckoning call of a new continent stirred 
men’s hearts. They risked any danger to reach the 
welcoming shore. The hardships of frontier life did not 
dismay immigrants to a land where each man could 
determine his own destiny. 

Yet, here again was a new restriction to mobility. 


Roads and trails through the wilderness were abom- 


inable, and extremely hazardous. But as the frontier 
moved ever Westward the need, the demand for better 
roadways became increasingly pressing. 

Probably no other invention in history has had such 
a profound impact upon society as the wedding of the 
internal combustion engine and the wheel. And the 
improvement of highways marched: almost hand-in- 
hand with the growth in popularity of the automobile. 
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Today the automobile (its name a combining form 
of “self” and “propelling’”) has become an integral 
part of our life and our economy. It may truthfully be 
said to have “self-propelled” the United States to a 
position of world leadership. 

No other people in all the world have such unlim- 
ited freedom of movement: to explore the scenic, his- 
toric and cultural wonders of America, to engage in 
commerce hundreds and thousands of miles away, to 
perform the daily errands so essential to modern- 
day life. 

Man’s curiosity about the unknown is taking him 
into outer space. The highways of tomorrow may be 
the trackless avenues of time. These explorations derive 
from our almost unlimited freedom to satisfy our curi- 
osity about the world around us. 

In the darkest days of World War II the Atlantic 
Charter enunciated the philosophy of the Four Free- 
doms: That the world should be dedicated to achieving 
for all men freedom of press and speech, freedom 
from want and from tear. Today we enjoy an unprec- 
edented fifth concept, which we commemorate dur- 
ing Highway Week October 4-10: 

“Mobility: Your Fifth Freedom!” 


— Bob Warner 


A working newsman for most 
of his professional life, Bob 
Warner was for many years bu- 
reau chief for International News 
Service in Kansas City, special- 
izing in coverage of President 
Harry Truman. He is a journey- 
man printer and has been in- 
volved in the ownership and 
management of several Texas 
printing plants and newspapers. 
He joined the Texas Highway Department's Travel and 
Information Division a year ago as superintendent of 
information and statistics. 


October 4-10,1964 


Natio nal Bi gh way (I) eek 


ANOTHER page in history will be 
written during the week October 4-10, 
as Texans become aware that another 
freedom, “The Freedom of Mobility,” 
has been added to the basic four. 

The “Fifth Freedom Story” will be 
told and retold by the press, radio and 
TV during the week-long observance of 
National Highway Week in Texas. The 
event is being sponsored by the Texas 
Good Roads Association with assists 
from every level of the Texas road 
building industry. Highway Week in 
Texas, which will spotlight the accom- 
plishments of Texas highway builders 
and tell of the good things to come, 1s 
being carried out in conjunction with 
the fourth Annual National Highway 
Week being correlated by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

The theme, “Mobility: Your Fifth 
Freedom” was selected because it de- 
scribes vividly the changing times in 
which we are living. Our fabulous, 
though unfinished, network of highways 
is the answer to the ever-increasing de- 
sire on the part of Americans to own 
vehicles and to have highways to ful- 
fill their craving for travel. 

Today, as we proceed through this age 
of miracles when the seemingly impos- 
sible is commonplace . . . the average 
citizen takes for granted our nation’s 
highway network, which can be truly 
described as one of the seven wonders 
of the world. 

During Highway Week in Texas, the 
spotlight will be turned to full bright- 
ness to focus public attention on our ac- 
complishments . . . our highway needs 

. and the need for continuing sup- 
port of our efforts to meet these needs. 

These steps will be taken to fix the 
limelight on National Highway Week in 
Texas: 


@ Governor John Connally will sign 
a proclamation officially designating 
October 4-10 as National Highway Week 
in Texas. Signing of the proclamation 
will be witnessed by the members of 
the State Highway Commission and the 
State Highway Engineer. Pictures will 
be taken of the event and distributed to 
news media throughout the State. 

@ Posters will enunciate the 1964 
Highway Week theme, “Mobility: Your 
Fifth Freedom.” These also will bear the 
travel slogan, “Texas: America’s Fun- 
tier.” 


@ The Texas Good Roads Associa- 


tion has invited all newspapers in the 
state to participate in a highway edi- 
torial contest. No limitation was placed 
on subjects except the editorials must 
deal with Texas highways. For judging 
purposes, the newspapers taking part 
will be divided into four sections: two 
sections for large dailies and weeklies, 
and_ weeklies. 
Plaques will be given to the first three 


two for small dailies 
winners in each group. Also, a plaque 
will go to one sweepstakes winner as 
“best of all.” The writer of the best edi- 
torial in each group will receive a $100 
U. S. Savings Bond. Winners will be an- 
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Highway Week in Texas will be observed October 4-10. Governor John Connally 
holds the official proclamation after signing it at the State Capitol in Austin. 
Admiring the hand-lettered, red-and-gold illuminated proclamation are members 
of the Texas Highway Commission and State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer, far 
right. Left to right are Commissioners Hal Woodward, Chairman Herbert C. Petry 
and J. H. Kultgen. The event was sponsored by the Texas Good Roads Association. 
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nounced during Highway Week, and 
will be published in the November Texas 
Highways. 

@ A fact sheet will be widely dis- 
tributed stressing the Texas Highway 
program and to provide up-to-date in- 
formation of a statistical nature. 

@ Texas Highway Commissioners 
Herbert C. Petry Jr., Hal Woodward, 
J. H. Kultgen, and State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer will appear before 
various civic groups throughout the 
State spreading the Highway Week 
story. In addition, district engineers 
have scheduled ribbon-cutting ceremon- 
ies wherever possible and will keep busy 
on the banquet circuit during the week. 

@ Thousands of words telling the 
Texas Highway Week story will roll off 
the typewriters in the Travel and In- 
formation Division of the Texas High- 
way Department. Writers there will pre- 
pare special articles, features, news 
stories, radio and TV programs, adver- 
tising aids, pictures, etc., for state-wide 
distribution to news media and trade 
journals. 


@ Special radio and TV spots call- 
ing attention to Texas highways and 
Highway Week will be distributed to 
radio and TV stations. 

@ Several districts and residencies 
have planned open house. However, this 
phase of the observance will be optional 
with each district. 

@ Correspondence originating in the 
Texas Highway Department and its dis- 
trict offices will have special decals af- 
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fixed calling attention to National High- 
way Week in Texas. 

This hard hitting Public Relations 
Program has been designed to tell the 
Texas Highway Story and of the agency 
which has made “Mobility: Your Fifth 
Freedom” a reality in the Lone Star 
State. 

During National Highway Week in 
Texas our state’s citizens will hear: 

@ Texas today has the nation’s fore- 
most highway system... twice as large 
as that of the Soviet Union, serving the 
same number of vehicles, in about one- 
eighth of the space. 

@ Our Interstate highway system, 
our primary highway system and our 
Farm to Market Roads are responsible 
for the phenomenal economic growth of 
Texas in the last decade. 

@ There are about 5.5 million ve- 
hicles registered in Texas today, as com- 
pared with approximately 1.7 million 
in 1941. 

@ Texans now drive 135 million ve- 
hicle miles a day, producing an almost 
overwhelming volume of traffic. About 
half this traffic is metropolitan and the 
other half is rural, occurring outside of 
and between cities. 

@ Attention is focusing on Texas as 
the nation’s newest center of interest for 
vacation travel... truly America’s Fun- 
tier. Tourism is becoming big business 
in Texas...even by Texas standards 
... and its future is almost blinding with 
its brightness. 


Sketches by Bob McCarty 


@ Texas has built more miles of In- 
terstate highways than any other state 
and has built them cheaper. Average 
cost in Texas is $610,000 per mile com- 
pared to the $1 million per mile na- 


tional average. 

@ Travel on Interstate highways is 
considered two and a half times as safe 
as primary highways in the same traf- 
fic corridor, 

@ When completed, Texas will have 
an Interstate system comprised of 3,031 
miles costing more than $2 billion, This 
will be part of a network of Interstate 
highways which will enable a motorist 
to travel from coast to coast and border 
to border without encountering a single 
trafic light or grade intersection. 

@ The Texas highway system is com- 
prised of more than 65,000 miles. 

@ The Texas Highway Department 
will spend approximately $450 million 
in the 1964-1965 fiscal year for high- 
way ‘maintenance and 
right of way purchase. More than 1,000 
miles of new highways are under con- 
struction in Texas on any given day. 

@ The goal of the Texas Highway 
Department is “total road service to all 
people, favoring none.” 

This is just a small portion of the 
story that will be told. As it unfolds dur- 
ing National Highway Week in Texas 
...every Texas highway builder from 
the bottom of the ladder to the top has 
a right to “stand proud,” for he is a 
part of the team that has given Texans 
... “Mobility: Your Fifth Freedom.” # 
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Good Roads 


Her short brown hair is frosted now, 
she’s two years older — and a little more 
sophisticated — but she’s still the same 
bubbly, brown-eyed girl who captivated 
the Governor and other dignitaries two 
years ago. 

At that time, Jeanette Zemlicka, a 
farm girl from Schulenburg, was intro- 
duced as the winner of the essay contest 
held in conjunction with the second 
annual National Highway Week. 

Her essay in the contest, sponsored 
by the Texas Good Roads Association, 
was picked from more than 325 entries 
submitted by high school seniors 
throughout the state. 

The topic: “What Better Highways 
Mean to My Community.” 

“I chose the story of the road in 
front of my home, F.M. 956. It took me 
to town, gave me an education, and now 
it’s going to start me in college,” Jean- 
ette had said at the scholarship presenta- 
tion ceremonies held in Austin. 

Besides assuring the 18-year-old high 
school senior a shot at college, the $250 
scholarship has had an even greater 
effect — indirect though it may be — on 
Jeanette’s life. 

“If I hadn’t gotten that TGRA schol- 
arship, I wouldn’t be here,” acknowl- 
edged Jeanette. 


In 1962 Jeanette Zemlicka won a $250 
scholarship for her winning essay "What 
Better Highways Mean to My Com- 
munity.'' Governor Price Daniel con- 
gratulated her while Jeanette's parents 


beamed proudly. 


JEANETTE 
..... takes to the skyways. 


“Here” was at the American Airlines 
Stewardess School in Fort Worth. One 
of the requirements for being a hostess 
is either two years of college or one of 
college and one of business experience. 
She chose the latter route. 

After graduation from Schulenburg 
High School, she entered Southwest 
Texas State College at San Marcos, bent 
on becoming a biologist. Although find- 
ing time for membership in several 


clubs and a social sorority, Jeanette was 
as dedicated to her books as always 
(she had been class valedictorian). 

“I studied as much or more at college 
—enough to make the Dean’s list — 
only mother and dad weren’t there to 
prod me into taking a break,” discloses 
Jeanette. 

At the year’s end, she was studied out. 
She also had made a discovery. 

“I realized that as a biologist I would 
never get to meet people . . . and that’s 
what mattered most. I decided to work a 
year and then become an airline lfost- 
ess.” 

Because her older brother — the one 
mentioned in her essay —and sister- 
in-law lived in Houston, Jeanette de- 
cided to find work there. And she did, 
with a loan company. 

It was a good life. Sharing an apart- 
ment with two former STSC classmates, 
Jeanette thrived on the more relaxed 
schedule — and the feeling of indepen- 
dence. When the year was up in July, 
she applied for, and was accepted in, 
the American Airlines Stewardess School 
in Fort Worth. 

“T can’t wait to get those wings,” said 
Jeanette when interviewed mid-way dur- 
ing the six and a half-weeks course. “I 
saw one graduation ceremony and it 
was so beautiful, so touching. And if I 


hadn’t gotten that TGRA scholarship, 
I wouldn’t be here,” repeated Jeanette 
gratefully. 

Graduation day was August 18. 

She’s as enthusiastic about flying as 
she is about everything else. 

“It’s fabulous. I love it. When I came 
home that night after our first trial 
flight, I bounced up and down on the 
bed. I just wanted to keep flying, keep 
flying,” recalls Jeanette excitedly. 

Does this mean she’s deserting the 
highways for the skyways? 

“How in the world would I ever get 
to the airports without traveling on 
Texas highways?” our young friend 
replied diplomatically. Then she made 
a few points by adding, “I’m sure I'll 
find our Texas highways are the best 
highways in the country.” 


Jeanette claims she’s more aware of 
highways since winning the essay con- 
test. In fact, she’s been watching prog- 
ress of Interstate Highway 10 construc- 
tion with great glee. This is the highway 
—it’s U.S. 90 now—that connects 
Houston and San Antonio. It’s also the 
highway that takes her back and forth 
from Houston and Schulenburg. 

“The trip takes about two hours now, 
but it will take only about an hour and 
15 minutes later on. There’s only about 
a 30-mile stretch open at present, but I 
get excited just looking at it,” she said. 

Although a few college friends had 
heard of Jeanette’s prize essay, more 
had read of the contest in Houston, in- 
cluding her boss. 

“He was terribly impressed,” admits 
Jeanette. 


Since time has added a year or two, 
has Jeanette revamped her ideas on mar- 
riage? You see, when asked about plans 
for an early marriage two years ago, — 
Jeanette had quickly protested, “Oh, no 
—not until I’m 40 or so. I want to see 
the world.” 

Well, she has lowered her limit to 30. 
Confided Jeanette, “I’m going with this 
boy in Houston and I’m sure the roof 
would blow off every building in the 
city if he hears this, but I haven’t done 
enough yet to marry. I want to travel, 
to meet people, to see New York.” 

This, apparently, is her fate. 

As Jeanette wrote in her award- 
winning essay, “And the world is before 
me... for I have had the opportunity 
to receive a good American education. 

‘All because of a highway.” @ 


What Better Highways Mean to My Community 


Anybody who has ever been isolated 
from civilization by the mud of rural 
America doesn't know what being an 
American is like until a highway makes 
him part of a town. 

When my brother started school in 
1943, we lived in black mud. The closest 
school was a two-teacher institution two 
miles from our house, and since there 
were no buses (even a jeep couldn't 
navigate that road in rainy weather), he 
had no choice but to go there. He 
footed it" 
munity say. 

By the time he reached high school, 
the state had built a highway past our 
farm, and a bus took him to Schulenburg 
High School. 

It was a drastic change. His grades 
fell sharply in competition with town 
students. He was shy and had a hard 
time making friends. 

| was luckier. The highway enabled 
me to start school on an equal basis with 
the first graders from town. | was one 


as people in my com- 
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By Jeanette Zemlicka 
Schulenburg, Texas 


of them because the highway had made 
my family a part of the town. Instead 
of being a “hick from the sticks," | was 
a suburbanite. 

This could not have been true before 
the highway came, when isolated farm 
families went to town only on Saturday 
afternoons (weather permitting). They 
went feeling unwanted, unloved; a sort 
of necessary evil—necessary because 
they spent money, evil because they 
didn't belong. 

But | was one of the lucky ones. The 
highway came out and took me to town. 
It took me into the heart of the town 
and into the hearts of the townfolk. Am 
| conceited in saying that? No, it's not 
conceit; it's a realization of what better 
highways mean to my community; it's 
a wish | have for every other community 
in Texas isolated by mud. The town was 
waiting for me; all | had to do was come. 
But it took a highway to bring me to 
town — a highway that neither the town 
nor my family nor my neighbors could 


afford to build. A highway that would 
bring me to town, not just on Saturdays, 
but every day, for 12 years. 


My brother got out of the mud too 
late. College was out of the question 
because of his grades. | have the same 
heritage he has; the same loving, help- 
ful, hopeful parents. Only the environ- 
ment was different. He barely gradu- 
ated. | am valedictorian of my class. 


When | enter college next fall, | won't 
be leaving just a farm and a family. | 
will be saying goodbye to a town and 
a school and to teachers and friends 
who have been so important to my life 
that they have been my life. | was born 
of Czech heritage in rural America — 
barely American; because of a 10- 
minute bus ride, | grew up in urban 
America — all American. And the world 
is before me to choose my future, for 
| have had the opportunity to receive 
a good American education. 


All because of a highway. 


| 


L. L. Jester, Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 
Texarkana, District 19 


Concrete inspectors in District 19 have, for a number of years, 
used a field book to keep record on concrete placed for indi- 
vidual pours. The customary practice was to fill out the pages 
of the field book manually. 

With increased construction due to Interstate Highway 30, it 
became apparent we needed a better method for this record 
keeping. We developed a book the same general size of a field 
book, about five by seven and a half inches, that had the 
needed information. The book was printed by Operations Divi- 
sion in Austin. It will be modified in the next printing with 
sheets added in the back for recording beam test data. 

We have used the “Record of Concrete Placed” book on two 
Interstate projects resulting in a saving of approximately 160 
man hours. On smaller projects the savings are less but the 


4 C re) n Cc rete [e : a ced 79 inspector is free from the monotonous form drafting chore and 
has more time for productive inspection. 
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Camel tracks in Texas’ foot- 
prints in the sands of time? 
Yes, indeed. There — with the 
footprints of the pioneers, the — 
cowboys and their herds of 
cattle, the Indians, the Conquts- 
tadores, the Confederate and 
Yankee soldiers — mingle 
camel tracks. Today air-condi- 
tioned cars zip along smooth 


highways untouched by the hot 
sun and blowing dust of West 

Texas desert land. But once upon 
a time, camels and cavalrymen 


slowly and laboriously left... 


Camel Tracks Across Texas 


Q N MAY 12, 1856, a ship with-33 
camels, two Turks and three Arab atten- 
dants unloaded at Indianola, Texas. The 
strange beasts and their colorful handlers 
caused wonder and excitement when they 
unloaded after their long sea trip to the 
Texas port. 

This was the beginning of one of 


SITE OF CAMP. VERDE 


_ ESTABLISHED AS A 
BY THE UNITED 


STO RE Us N 
LAND. COMMUNICATI 
WITH THE WEST, wuicte PROVED 
SURRENDER RAC ICABLE 
SURRENDERED TO THE CONFED 


GOVERNME 


C. L. Sullivan 


Free-lance photojournalist, Corpus Christi 


Texas’ strangest tall tales, more than a 
hundred years ago. Today the historical 
story is marked by a bronze plate and 
a granite slab in Kerr County, where 
F.M. 689 crosses Verde Creek 12 miles 
south of Kerrville. 

The inscription reads, “Camp Verde — 
headquarters in 1856 for 40 camels sent 
by the Secretary of War Jefferson Davis, 
to be used in a system of overland com- 
munications with the West.” 

These monuments do not tell from 
where the camels came or where they 
went, but the story of camel tracks across 
Texas is a fascinating one that could 
and should be told more often and better 
in our Texas history. 

This is why the camels came to Texas. 

After the Mexican War, the acquisi- 
tion of new territory, now making up 
the great Southwestern states, required 
a chain of military posts and camps for 
protection against Indians. The Indians 


This is the marker which stands at the 
site of Camp Verde in District 15. 


resisted this new encroachment of their 
lands and hunting rights. 

The expansion was accelerated by the 
Gold Rush to California in 1849. 

A military road served these widely 
spread forts and camps along ‘the 
southern border of Texas to the West 
and Yuma, Arizona, and California. The 
forts included Martin Scott, Mason, Ter- 
rett, McKavett, Concho, Chadbourne, 
Griffin, Phantom Hill, Fluge, Clark, Lan- 


caster, Hudson, Stockton, Davis, Camp 


-Verde, and others in a sparsely settled 


territory. Mule trains were used to trans- 
port supplies at these locations, some of 
them lying in arid desert land. 

Jefferson Davis recognized that addi- 
tional protection was needed in this 
increasing expansion. In the field of 
transportation he thought the camels 
might be an improvement over the mule 
trains. 

After several years of slow negotia- 
tions, Davis finally received Congres- 
sional approval to make the experiments. 
In 1855 he sent Navy Lt. Davis Porter 
and Army Major Henry Wayne to the 


Dagger Flats, the arid country Texas’ only caravan of camels trod across. 


Middle East countries of Egypt, Turkey 
and others to secure the best animals 
for the purpose and at the best prices 
available. The actual acquisition required 
much diplomacy by the two officers . 
but that is another story. 

And so the camels landed in Texas 
in 1856. Many of the bystanders were 
skeptical and jocular about replacing 
their mules with camels, but they were 
favorably impressed when demonstra- 
tions showed the camels to be capable 
carriers. 

Many weeks of practical testing fol- 
lowed. During these experiments, travel- 
ing slowly to acclimate the camels, the 
caravan journeyed through Victoria, San 
Antonio and to the Howard Ranch south 
of San Antonio, 


On August 26, 1856, four months 
after the camels’ arrival, a permanent 
base and caravansary was established at 
Camp Verde. Here a kahn, or corral, 
was built, similar to those back in 
Egypt. Lean-to-quarters were built for 
the men. 

The camels began arriving right away. 


Some of the cavalry men were not too 
enthusiastic about the camels replacing 
their familiar mules, but Major Wayne 
and the native attendants spent many 
months in training them and acquainting 
them with the proper methods of load- 
ing, capacity and travel habits. 

At that time, the caravansary was one 
mile west of Verde Creek crossing. 
Today it is part of a 500-acre ranch. 
The large L-shaped stone officers’ quar- 
ters remain. It was partially destroyed by 
fire, but has been reconstructed as 


Charles Sullivan, as a construction 
supervisor for a Corpus Christi 
lumber company, travels through- 
out Texas—taking note of the 
state's many historical sites as he 
goes. His historical stories have 
appeared in various company pub- 
lications and quite frequently in 


the Corpus Christi Caller-Times. 


originally built and is now occupied. 
The khan is gone; only a mound remains 
to show the perimeter of the Egyptian 
corral. 

After the period, Major 
Wayne turned the camels over to the 


training 


military operations division. At the 
direction of Secretary of War Floyd, a 
mission of survey was ordered in June 
1857, with the destination being Fort 
Defiance, New Mexico. Lt. Edward Beal, 
an enthusiastic supporter of the camel 
program was placed in command. 

The route was from Camp Verde, via 
Fort Stockton, Fort Davis, and Fort 
Bliss, to Fort Defiance on an extended 
survey of the wagon route to the West. 

The trip took four months. The camels 
carried men and goods over 1,200 miles 
of terrain that Beal reported would have 
been much more difficult to cross if mule 
trains alone had been used. 


The camels later were sent to Ari- 
zona and to Fort Tejon, California, 
and were used in the West Coast area. 

A second exploratory trip, with 50 
men under the command of Lieutenant 


Hanging from a post outside the offi- 
cers’ quarters, this handmade metal sign 


succinctly sums up the story of Camp_ 
Verde. 


Camels like these once traversed the 
drylands of West Texas. It was no won- 
der that the military thought of experi- 
menting with camels for transportation 
in this area, for the camel is peculiarly 
adapted to life in the desert. He can 
live on the tough thorny plants of such 
regions, and he can tred over its rocky 
terrain because of his thick, calloused 
soles. His hoofs are small and situated 
at the ends of the two toes. And most 
important, the camel can go for several 
days without drinking, because the cavi- 
ties of his stomach, closed by sphincter 
muscles, can close up to store a supply 
of water. The camel performed well in 
Texas, and might have become a perma- 
nent resident had not the Civil War and 
progress in transportation intervened. 


Today, the large L-shaped stone officers’ quarters is all that remains of the caravansary. A caravansary is a kind of inn, 


Hartz, was made from the base expedi- 
tion organized at Fort Hudson, to the 
Big Bend country of Texas. The route 
from Camp Hudson was to Fort Davis 
via Fort Stockton, into the Chisos Moun- 
tains, along the Mexican border, and the 
desert area. This was little explored 
country with inhospitable terrain, but 
the camels nevertheless reached the Rio 
Grande, opposite the Mexican Presidio 
of St. Vincente on June 17, 1859. Even 
today this is very sparsely settled coun- 
try. 

Part of the trip was along the historic 
Comanche trail used by the Indians as 
a route on their raids from Mexico into 
Texas. 

The caravan’s travel into the Big Bend 
took them over the pass at Persimmon 
Gap. Here is a marker telling of the 
Indian use of the trail, but it does not 
tell about the camel caravan. 

The return trip was on the same route, 
and Lieutenant Hartz reported excellent 
performance of the camels. 

A second trip was made in 1860 to 
determine the feasibility of a road to 
El Paso in the Rio Grande, Fort Stockton 
and Pecos triangle. 

Today a traveler driving on this same 
route, enjoying the comfort of modern 
transportation, can only reflect on the 


in the Middle East, where caravans rest at night. 


patience and endurance of the men and 
animals in the slow, methodical travel 
of the caravans and mule trains during 
those pioneering days. 

A second shipment of 40 camels had 
arrived at Camp Verde for service from 
Indianola. 

In February 1861, Camp Verde mili- 
tary post and the caravansary with its 
80 camels and two Egyptian drivers 
surrendered to the Confederate Army. 
The camels were given only mediocre 
care during the war. Some were used to 
transport military materials between 
posts, others were used to carry salt from 
Brownsville lakes and San Elizario. Some 
were turned loose or escaped the khan 
and are now the source of legends of the 
area. 

At the close of the war in 1865, the 
Federals reoccupied Camp Verde. In 
1866 the quartermaster auctioned the 
remaining 66 camels to a bidder named 
Bethel Coopwood. Coopwood sold five 
camels to Ringling Brothers Circus, and 
started a proposed freight caravan from 
Laredo to Mexico City. Thievery, among 
other reasons, caused this endeavor to be 
abandoned. 

He sold some camels to shows, and 
sent 25 to Nevada for use by the salt 
mine operators. These later were sent to 


Arizona and were finally turned loose 
in the desert, becoming the source of 
many legends about the “ghost camels.” 

Two private shipments also were made 
to Texas, but these did not prove suc- 
cessful. A part of the second shipment 
was turned loose in the coastal dunes 
near Indianola, where the camels died 
of neglect and slaughter. 


At the close of the Civil War, with 
its many reconstruction problems, the 
government lost interest in the camel 
experiment. Before the camels could be 
permanently adapted, they were replaced 
with other types of transportation. Com- 
munities were settled nearer to each 
other, roads were built and the railroads 
extended their lines. 

These factors contributed to the end 
of the experimental trials, and resulted 
in the camels passing from the Texas 
scene. 

The legends of the camels and the 
men who worked with them are passing, 
too. 

Today at their old headquarters at 
Camp Verde there lingers only the 
L-shaped stone house, an _ historical 
marker, and a mound around the edge 
of the kahn, where contented sheep — 


instead of tall, legey camels — now graze. 
| 


‘Che 
Kirst 
Sunday 
Driver 
Or 
An 
Analysis 
of 
‘Texas 
Flighways 


S EveNTY-TWo YEARS ago on a 
Sunday in April, Charles E. Duryea 
tooled dustily down a Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts road in a grotesque self-pro- 
pelled motor car of his own design — 
and built by his brother J. Frank — and 
became America’s first Sunday driver. 

And America’s first driver, period. 
That episode on April 19, 1892, un- 
wound a skein of circumstances that 
are still not wholly unraveled, and prob- 
ably never will be. 

Trafic jams, speeding tickets, drag 
races, cloverleaf interchanges, Lovers’ 
Lanes, Detroit’s annual design competi- 
tion, Sunday drivers—such are the 
agonies and ecstasies for which Ameri- 
cans may thank, or curse, Charles E. 
Duryea. 

Impact on Texas of Duryea’s rattling 
junket 72 years ago can be illustrated 
by the fact that any Sunday will see 
Texans and visitors to Texas clocking 
some 137 million miles on 65,000 miles 
of modern travelways. That’s the one- 
day fraction of traffic mileage on Texas 
highways now totaling 50 billion miles a 
year and growing at the rate of five per 
cent annually. 

To control this traffic torrent, the 
Texas Highway Department is spending 
a million dollars a day to build new 
roads and keep existing routes in shape. 
Construction on more than 1,000 miles 
of new highways is underway on any 
given weekday in Texas. 


Of 1,267 new miles now under con- 
struction, 719 miles are Farm to Market 
and Ranch to Market routes; 453 miles 
are Interstate highway routes and 95 
miles are “primary” routes carrying 
US and State-highway numbers. The 
Texas highway network now stands at 
65,630 miles, counting highways being 
built and highways programmed — 
which is to say already financed — for 
construction in the near future. 

Such statistics have gained for Texas 
the reputation of “the highway build- 
ingest” state over the last decade. Texas, 
for instance, has built more Interstate 
highway miles — about 1300 of them — 
than any other state. 

Moreover, Texas has built them 
cheaper. Interstate highways in Texas 
have averaged a cost of $640 thousand a 
mile. Nationwide, the average is $1 
million. 

Texas’ share of the 41,000-mile Inter- 
state superhighway network linking 90 
per cent of the nation’s cities with 50,000 
or more population will come to 3,031 
miles when it is completed before the 
1972 deadline. The Texas Interstate 
highway grid is and will be more exten- 
sive than that of any other state. 

Late last year the Texas Highway 
Commission approved the largest work 
program in Texas Highway Department 
history, earmarking $431 million to be 
spent over the next three years on Inter- 
state highway right of way and construc- 


tion. The funds will secure all remaining 
right of way for the Texas Interstate 
system and will cover construction costs 
on more than a thousand miles of the 
system from 1965 to 1968. 

But highway officials see the Inter- 
state System as no cure-all for Texas 
trafic woes. They point out the primary 
highway system of U.S. and_ state- 
numbered routes still carries more traflic 
than all other highway systems com- 
bined in Texas. Continuous upgrading of 
the 25,635 miles of these highways in 
Texas is a “must” if the state is to 
accommodate a traffic count expected to 
reach 64 billion miles annually by 1970. 

Meantime, the Highway Department 
is committed to attainment of a Farm 
and Ranch to Market road system of 
50,000 miles, which now totals 37,143 
miles. Construction of 1,032 miles of 
F.M. roads was authorized in May. 

Yet an increasingly perplexing prob- 
lem with Highway Department planners 


A Sunday driver of yesteryear. 


rests in the Lone Star State’s galloping 
urbanization. Texas has more _ places 
designated as “metropolitan areas” by 
the federal Bureau of Public Roads — 
complexes of more than 50,000 popu- 
lation — than any other state, 22 of 
them in all. 

The Highway Department during the 
past year has been developing compre- 
hensive Urban Transportation Plans for 
these areas in cooperation with local 
governments who pick up 15 per cent 
of their cost. When completed, these 
studies will help cities and the state 
dovetail transportation projects as the 
state becomes increasingly metropolitan. 

The Highway Department keeps a 
close watch on the shifting character of 
the state’s population and its traffic 
problems. The three-man Texas Highway 
Commission, which guides programs and 
policies of the Department, has con- 
cluded that emphasis in budgeting and 
building highways must not lean heavily 


toward either urban or rural develop: 
ment of highways. 

Herbert C. Petry, chairman of the 
commission, explains: 

“Both these vital considerations must 
be balanced precisely and coordinated 
for the total good of the state. Since 
1917 the goal of the Texas Highway 
Department has been ‘total road service 
for all the people.’ The key to achieving 
this ideal is recognition of the inter- 
dependence of all elements, rural and 
urban, of our state’s many-faceted econ- 
omy, and to serve them all without 
favor.” 

Highway officials agree that Charles 
E. Duryea’s herseless carriage has 
created formidable problems. But no 
problem yet has proved insurmountable, 
nor do officials anticipate any. The 
future is altogether hopeful, they say. 

One thing is sure. Charles and J. 
Frank Duryea sure started something 


72 years ago, 
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1964 Highway Work 
Highway construction during 1964 by 


all levels of government will provide 
employment for an estimated 870,000 
workers, the Department of Commerce 
has reported. 

The total investment in highway con- 
struction is expected to reach $6.3 bil- 
lion, according to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. With this volume of work, con- 
tractors will provide 370,000 jobs on 
road and bridge construction sites. 
About 25 per cent of the construction 
dollar goes for on-site wages, so the 
370,000 persons employed on-site by 
highway construction will have a 1964 
payroll of about $1.6 billion. 

In addition to this, the $6.3 billion 
construction expenditure this year will 
generate employment for 500,000 per- 
sons in off-site jobs in the production, 
supply, and transportation of highway 
construction materials and equipment. 

An additional 500,000 persons are 
employed full time by federal, state, 
county and municipal highway agencies 
to plan, design, supervise, maintain and 
operate the nation's 3.6 million miles of 
streets and roads. 


The First Gas Station 


Fifty-one years ago—on December 
|, 1913 —the world's first drive-in gaso- 
line station was opened by the Gulf Oil 
Corporation in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

And the following spring, it intro- 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


duced the first free road map for the 
benefit of local motorists who became 
lost while motoring beyond the city 
limits. 

An event that went largely unnoticed 
at the time, this first station was to 
change the concept of gasoline market- 
ing, set a style for such stations for years 
to come, and, for the first time, change 
the name of such outlets from ‘tilling’ 
stations to ‘'service’’ stations. 

Before this station was opened, gaso- 
line for automobiles was sold by livery 
or garages and dispensed from pumps 
located on sidewalks or curbs bounding 
the main thoroughfares. The usual prac- 
tice was to hand-pump the fuel into a 
one or five gallon can, usually provided 
for this purpose by the motorist himselt. 
He, in turn, poured the gasoline into the 
automobile's tank by filtering it through 
a chamois or other heavy cloth. 

Sales of gasoline that first day amount- 
ed only to 30 gallons, climbing to 350 
within a week. Today such drive-in sta- 
tions average 1,000 gallons a day. 


Based in Antiquity 


From Editor Richard L. Reilly's column 
in the Highway User: 

Long ago, Shakespeare observed 
“what is past is prologue,'' and his per- 
spicacity is sustained by the milestones 
that are being erected along many com- 
pleted sections of the Interstate System. 
Purpose of the mileposts on limited- 
access roads is to provide motorists with 
a means of reference, since many super- 
highways have few distinctive landmarks. 
The numbers are the same for both sides 
of the highway; driving in one direction 
between two points motorists see the 
numbers get larger, while going in the 
other direction they get smaller. 

While the mileposts are new to many 
drivers, they actually date back to Bibli- 
cal times — and later on they were very 
big in ancient Rome. So today's freeways 
—the most advanced roads in the his- 
tory of the world — are using a system 
based in antiquity to guide the traveler. 


Vandals on the Overpasses 


Editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

The death of a New Jersey motorist 
on the North-South Freeway near Run- 
nemede, N. J., when a slab of concrete 
was dropped on his automobile by van- 
dals as it passed under an overpass 
should bring immediate, very strong 
action to put an end to the ‘fun’ by the 
gangs who regularly hurl objects at traf- 
tic from bridges. 

"This shocking incident is not an iso- 
lated thing; it follows on a long string 
ot accidents caused by stones, snowballs 
and other missiles aimed at passing auto- 
mobiles from overpasses. Penalties for 
this dangerous offense should be dras- 
tically increased and police effort to run 
down offenders redoubled. 

“As an additional safeguard, consid- 
eration should be given to installing pro- 
tective wire screens on all highway and 
railroad overpasses. 

“It would help to outlaw loitering on 
such overpasses as well so that police 
can take action against suspicious per- 
sons. In some cases, where complaints of 
repeated offenses have been received, 
overpasses should be kept under secret 
surveillance, until the guilty are caught 
in the act. In any event, there should be 
no further temptation to regard these 
incidents lightly as a nuisance not worth 
strong corrective measures. 

“In this instance, it was all too plain 
that a murderous act was committed: but 
a stone or snowball may cause a chain 
traffic accident that could be even more 
lethal. A determined effort should be 
made to stop all such irresponsible, 
deadly conduct." 


A Bumper Crop 


The Highway User notes that the Utah 
State Department of Highways has 
launched a vigorous campaign to help 
cut its annual bill of more than $100,000 
for cleaning litter from highways. One 
thousand vehicular bumper signs — let- 
tered in black on a red background — 


will call attention to litter with the words 
"Keep Utah Highways Clean." The re- 
flectorized signs will be distributed to 
all highway districts in the state. 


Pleasure Trips 


The Bureau of the Census issued a 
preliminary report that during the first 
six months of 1963 about 76 million 
pleasure trips were taken by the Ameri- 
can public. These trips averaged slightly 
more than one per household and in- 
volved about two persons a trip. Auto- 
mobiles were the principal means of 
transportation and were used for 87 per 
cent of the trips to visit friends and 
relatives, 96 per cent of the outdoor 
recreational trips, and 77 per cent of 
the other pleasure trips. These figures 
were based on the National Travel Sur- 
vey taken as part of the 1963 Census of 
Transportation. 


Africa's Longest 


Nigeria is building the longest bridge 
in Atfrica—the 4,569-foot structure 
spans the Niger River at Onitsha. The 
bridge will have 12 spans, eight 400 
feet long and four 275 feet long. 


Plastic Licenses 


Because so many youngsters have been 
making up fraudulent paper licenses to 
prove they are old enough to buy drinks, 
the state of Maine is issuing 465,000 
new plastic-type licenses this year. 


The Roads to the World's Fair 


Visitors driving to the 1964-65 New 
York World's Fair see one of the great- 
est shows of the international exposition 
even before they arrive at the fair, notes 
the Highway User. 

Unlike the other attractions, this is 
more than an exhibit; it is the new arte- 
rial highway system leading to the fair 
—an integrated complex of roads built 
or rebuilt during the past three years at 
a cost of $133 million. 

This network is the means of moving 
traffic in and around the World's Fair 
site. It is one of the most massive, com- 
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Over-all view of the World's Fair site, looking northerly. Grand Central Parkway 
skirts fair site on left; Long Island Expressway bisects site at lower center; Van Wyck 
Expressway Extension runs along east side at right, and Northern Boulevard frames 
northern end beyond stadium and just south of Flushing Bay. 


plex and difficult construction programs 
ever undertaken by the New York State 
Department of Public Works. The proj- 
ect was in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Public Roads and New York City 
agencies and several related highway 
users groups. 

Service to the World's Fair was the 
immediate aim of the new highways, 
and the goal was met on schedule. But 
the network also has a longer-range ob- 
jective: fulfilling the normal arterial 
needs of the New York metropolitan 
area. 

Some planning for these roads took 
place betore the 1959 decision to hold 
the fair, but the exposition served as a 
catalyst to the plans and gave impetus 
to their execution. In effect, it set in 
motion the largest concentration of 
state-awarded contracts ever advanced 
at one time, for simultaneous comple- 


tion, in one small area. 

Engineers, administrators, contractors 
and many others involved had little more 
than four years to create from prelimi- 
nary plans or proposals the solid real- 
ity of multiple-lane divided roadways, 
sweeping elevated highway structures, 
multilevel interchanges, and numerous 
service and access roads. All of this work 
had to be done without shutting off the 
already sizable daily volumes of traffic. 

Yet, the challenge was met, and most 
of the major new and reconstructed 
highways were opened to traffic by late 
1963, with the rest opened early this 
year. 

Overall cost of the work was about 
$125 million. Another $8.4 million was 
spent for right of way acquisition. This 
cost was not great because much of the 
property needed already was owned by 
the City of New York or its agencies. 
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The right of way negotiator must be a shrewd judge of character. 


He must be prepared to play checkers or dominoes with his 


client, or to talk with his hogs, or to visit him at a race track, 


or to sit patiently and listen to the man’s problems, or to talk of the 


weather or cattle prices. Outwardly, he must convey the picture 


of a fearless, fair-minded fellow. Here are some of the more 


humorous aspects of the negotiator’s hectic life. 


Keep Talking 


While | Slop the Hogs 


“Did you know I was responsible for 
ending the Korean war?” 

Intrigued by the question, Jim Ben- 
ners asked the man how he had accom- 
plished so Herculean a feat. 

“T am a spiritualist, you know, so one 
night I called the Korean generals and 
the American generals, in spirit of 
course, to my room. | told them they had 
to end the fighting because a lot of good 
boys were getting killed. It wasn’t long 
after that that the war ended.” 

Benners, a District 24 right of way 
agent, wasn’t really startled. To the 
Texas Highway Department Right of 
Way agent the unusual usually happens 
— almost daily. 

From threats to praises, a right of 
way negotiator goes quietly and patient- 
ly about his task of acquiring the right 
of way necessary to complete 3,032 miles 
of Interstate highways in Texas. His job 
is not the usual eight to five routine that 
most of us know. The agent must make 
his contacts when he can, where he can. 

Like Jim Lawrence, head of the right 
of way section at El Paso, said: 

“One of our negotiators once had to 
visit the nearby race track to discuss a 
sale of property by the owner.” 
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The agent often works late into the 
night and on weekends. 

Santford Davidson, negotiator in Dis- 
trict 10, recalls the most difficult parcel 
of land he ever acquired. 

“I worked night and day seven days 
a week for four months, not counting 
the other work this job requires. I ended 
up by getting 126 signatures for a small 
piece of land about 18 feet wide.” 

It started where I. H. 20 was routed 
across a backwater, shallow tip of a lake 
where the water ran about two to six 
feet deep and about 18 feet wide. The 
lake owner had sold 124 lots around the 
lake and had given each buyer a 1/125 
share of the lake, and the lake owner 
kept one share for himself. Davidson 
said he got all but one of the property 
owners to sign without much difficulty. 
But one man held out. He insisted the 
lake owner give him $10 to sign over 
his share. The other owners threatened 
to kick the man out of the group if he 
didn’t sign the papers. The man never 
gave in. 

Buying property for right of way often 
brings down the wrath of the property 
owner — especially if he thinks he 
should .get more money than has been 


Frank Lively, Editor 
Texas Highways 


offered. Therefore, it is unusual when 
Highway Department negotiators find a 
man who wants less than market value 
for his property. 

In November 1962, the Highway De- 
partment found it necessary to take in a 
lot in a subdivision for Interstate 30 in 
District 19. The Department offered the 
owner $115 for the 0.23 acre, but the 
man refused, saying he was getting $125 
for his lots. Negotiations continued on 
and off for many months. 

In July 1963, before filing condemna- 
tion proceedings, the Department had 
the property reappraised. The new value 
for the lot was $185. Accordingly, the 
Right of Way Section made the new 
offer, but the owner insisted he wanted 
only $125, no more, no less. It took 
ROW agent B. H. Hudspeth and the 
lawyer with him four hours of earnest 
persuasion to convince the man that it 
was the only price, legally, the Highway 
Department could pay. (By law the 
Highway Department has to pay the 
market price for right of way land.) 

Hudspeth may hold the record for the 
oldest group of people ever to sign over 
right of way property. Ten brothers and 
sisters, ranging from 66 to 86 years, 
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jointly owned a piece of property that 
had been in their family for more than 
a hundred years. And they still let the 
older brother make the decisions. They 
all agreed to abide by his decision. 
Hudspeth said they were all cooperative 
and signed without any inter-family 
haggling. 

“Sometimes people are downright su- 
perstitious about dealing with us,” A. W. 
“Hoss” Crocker, District 24, says. “Not 
long ago I started negotiations with a 
man for his property, but before we got 
very far he died. Before I could start 
negotiating with the new owner, he died. 
The third party was a woman and she 
didn’t want to talk with me at all.” 

“You know,” Crocker continued, 
“some people are real nice until they 
learn the price you are offering for their 
property, then they can get pretty mean. 
And others are mean when you first 
approach them, and then they get nicer 
as you negotiate with them.” 

“Some property owners won't admit 
that the price you are offering is fair or 
even generous on occasion,” said Lloyd 
M. Holekamp of District 15. “Not long 
ago I was negotiating with a man who 
kept grumbling about the price we had 
offered him. After completing negotia- 
tions with him, I left to talk with an 
adjoining property owner. By the time 


I had walked to the next house, the com- 
plaining property owner had evidently 
run around the back way because I heard 
him telling his neighbor in a loud voice 
that the offer was far more than he had 
imagined, They were both so happy and 
excited that I didn’t want to interrupt. 
I left quietly.” 

An agent recently filed this report to 
District Engineer Archie Sherrod, Dis- 
trict 6, Odessa: 

“T contacted Mr. Blank and wife this 
evening in their home. I managed to get 
inside the front door, but then I was 
soon wondering if I was going to get 
out. The man is elderly and has a very 
limited vocabulary, consisting primarily 
of curse words and slanderous remarks 
against all government employes in gen- 
eral and highway personnel in particu- 
lar. “The only mistake I made was not 
taking my shotgun and shooting them 
sons of 


when they surveyed this 
property without my permission,’ Mr. 
Blank yelled. Then he said the offer was 
ridiculous. I had yet to make the offer. 


“Tt was at this point Mr. Blank or- 
dered me to leave his house. My depart- 
ure was delayed, however, by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Blank’s rather large dog 
standing just outside the front door 


eagerly awaiting my departure. I was 


at this time in the somewhat dubious 
position of being ordered to go and 
being unable to leave. Considering, how- 
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ever, that the dog was far calmer than 
Mr. Blank at this point, I left rather 
hurriedly. 

“As I was driving off, I glanced back 
and Mr, Blank had worked himself into 
such a state that he was literally circling 
the house waving his arms and shouting 
deprecations against your right of way 
agent and all personnel employed in Dis- 
trict 6. | am quite certain that Mr. Blank 
worked all the way up to D-15 and 
eventually to the highway commission- 
ers. But as I said, I was driving off and 
distance prevented my hearing the rest 
of it. 

“CONCLUSION: This was not a 
friendly negotiation.” 

On another occasion the same agent 
encountered a client who had little to 


say about selling his property for right 
of way. The agent’s report: 
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“TI contacted Mr. W. at his farm resi- 
dence at ten this morning. After ex- 
changing greetings, | endeavored to 
explain the overall impact of Interstate 
20 on the area and, more particularly, 
how it would affect his property. 

“After this detailed explanation, I 
made Mr. W. our offer. He made no 
reply, but merely stared at me with an 
absolutely blank expression. This con- 
tinued for an agonizing period of time 
during which I managed to keep my 
outward composure. 

“After about five minutes, and want- 
ing to make conversation without saying 
anything to impede the ‘progress’ of 
negotiations, I glanced out the window 
and suggested it might rain, Mr. W. said 
nothing. He sat and stared at me with 
a peculiar trance-like expression. Finally, 
he made a sound. | thought he was clear- 
ing his throat. The second time he ut- 
tered it I managed to make out what he 
was saying. 

“““You need some new appraisers,’ he 
said. For the remainder of the negotia- 
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tion, despite all my explanations, Mr. 
W.’s only comment was ‘you need some 
new appraisers.’ 

“T finally arose and thanked him for 
his time and bade him good day. ‘You 
need some new appraisers,’ was his part- 
ing comment. 

“CONCLUSION: Before purchasing 
this parcel of land from Mr. W., there 
is a distinct possibility we will need 
some new appraisals.” 

The old jokes about farmers keeping 
highway department engineers off their 
property at the point of a shotgun are 
still much in evidence. 

“T once was told to sit down and cross 
out the words ‘more or less’ from four 
pages of field notes,” recalls Beebe B. 
Lawson Jr. of Atlanta, District 19. “As 
a means of preventing my exit, the 
owner reached over and removed a 
pistol of indeterminate caliber from a 
buffet drawer. He laid it on the table 
within easy arm’s reach. He said he was 
willing to sign the deed for the agreed 
amount, but no blankety blank agent 


was going to steal his house under the 
phrase ‘more or less!’ 

“The result of this ‘friendly’ persua- 
sion was a deed with four pages of field 
notes which bore 20 sets of the owner’s 
initials signifying the deletion of ‘more 
or less’ was very satisfactory to him.” 

Agent Ned Zoeller, District 15, re- 
cently visited a farmer who was in the 
process of slopping his hogs. 

“Go ahead and talk, while I slop the 
hogs,” the farmer told him, “But just 
step back a mite so’s not to get any of 
this stuff on you.” 

Zoeller stepped back and continued to 
talk with the man. But it wasn’t quite far 
enough and he got splashed. To top it 
all off, when he told the farmer what 
the offer was for his property, the man 
got highly indignant and ordered Zoel- 
ler off his property. 

Zoeller seems to have an affinity for 
farmers. Not long afterward the agent 
had to negotiate with another farmer 
who was operating a corn shelling 
machine. 
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Sketch courtesy of Don Beadle, District 6 


“T can’t stop this machine,” he yelled, 
“so just start talking but talk loud.” 

“Corn was flying everywhere and the 
noise was terrible,” Zoeller said, “but I 
had my say and the farmer accepted the 
offer. I ended up with corn in every 
pocket, my cuffs and my ears.” 

When a right of way agent knocks on 
a door, he is prepared for anybody or 
anything. Charles B. Brown, District 15, 
knocked on the door of a house recently 
which was in the path of a proposed 
Interstate highway and waited patiently. 
No answer. He knocked several more 
times and was about to give up when the 
door opened slowly. A monkey stood 
looking inquiringly at Brown. After a 
short one-sided discussion about the ne- 
gotiator’s visit, Brown swears the mon- 
key accepted the state’s offer. 

Brown has even lost personal property 
in the line of duty. 

“T had to contact an elderly woman 
who had a very mean dog,” relates 
Brown. “She said her dog hated men so 
she invited me into her house to discuss 
the property. I had a new straw hat with 
me which I absent mindedly left on a 
chair on the front porch. When I came 
out a short time later, I found the dog 
had eaten the whole thing. That dog 
must have been half goat. That broke 
me from wearing a hat back to that 
house.” 

Occasionally a right of way agent’s 
humor and relaxed manner can get him 
out of sticky situations. 

Alton Vordenbaum, District 15, said 
an owner threatened to shoot him with 
a shotgun if he came back. Vordenbaum 
had just given the man an offer letter 
which the owner said was terrible. 

“I told him it would be necessary for 
me to come back and I would appreciate 
it a great deal if he would at least re- 
move the birdshot from the shells and 
put ice cream salt in its place. The owner 
started laughing and told me I could 
come back.” 

One day Vordenbaum and another 
agent were negotiating with a man when 
his six-foot mother-in-law interrupted. 
She told them if they were also going to 
need her property, she would kill them 
when they showed up. With an an- 
nouncement they had important business 


elsewhere, the two agents beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Undaunted, Vordenbaum presses on. 
A short time later he called on an owner 
who was complaining about a washout 
in his driveway on the highway right 
of way. Vordenbaum drove over the 
washout without any trouble. He ex- 
plained the state’s offer to the owner 
and left. As he drove over the washout, 
the gas tank caught on the edge, tearing 
a hole in the tank. Result: All the gaso- 
line lost and $10 for tank repair. 

Hoss Crocker, District 24, said one 
of Texas’ superhighways helped to close 
the sale with a man who had come to 
this country from the Middle East as a 
young man. 

For sometime negotiators in the dis- 


trict had been trying to get the man to 
sell a piece of his property for Interstate 
construction. To no avail. Then dne day 
the man was driving toward Fort Worth 
on a divided section of U. S. 80. Sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the beautiful 
highway, the man said, “God Bless 
He told Crocker later the 
sudden patriotic feeling came over him 
as he thought of how wonderful “our 
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America. 


highways are.” 

So upon returning to El Paso, he 
agreed to sell his property — “although 
it’s worth twice that much” —all be- 
cause it was the patriotic thing to do for 
America and for progress. 

“He might have added,” Crocker said 
thoughtfully, “ ‘God bless the right of 


way negotiator.’ ” 
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Future city parking areas are planned under these two 1,100-foot structures that overpass railroad tracks and two city streets 
near downtown Corpus Christi. The structures are part of the S. H. 286 Expressway project completed during the summer. 


An important link and interchange on the 
Crosstown Expressway in Corpus Christi in 
District 16 was completed in June, giving the 
city a giant step toward the much-needed 
artery. 

The expressway includes six lanes of di- 
vided highway with controlled access and 
frontage roads. When the expressway is 
extended, it will serve the heavy traffic move- 
ment between downtown Corpus Christi and 
the southern residential area. The expressway 
will eventually connect with State Highway 
358, another expressway, providing a good 
connection to the Corpus Christi Naval Air 
Station and fo Padre Island. 

Supervising Resident Engineer James M. 
“Pete” Jones was project engineer. The project 
was begun in February 1963. Contractor was 
the Heldenfels Brothers. Ninety-foot pre- 
stressed concrete beams for the overpasses 
were built by the Texas Concrete Company 
of Victoria. ™ 


This is how construction looked on the Crosstown Expressway project 
last April. Pictured is the middle of the interchange of |. H. 37 and 
S. H. 286. 
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Ninety-foot prestressed concrete beams frame the downtown Corpus Christi skyline as the huge members wait placidly to 
hoisted into place on the overpass structure. 


A dragline swings another batch of con- 
crete into position on the on-off ramp 
crossover structure of the Crosstown 
Expressway. The ramp has a clear road- 
way width of 14 feet and a 7.5-foot 
mountable emergency parking shoulder 
to the left of the workmen. 
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Drainage 
Pipe 
Along 
LH. 37 


Grade stakes, spirit level, crowbars, shovels, level rod, chain- 
ing pin, tape, plumb bob and buckets for cement mortar are 
only part of the tools required to lay this 48-inch reinforced 
concrete drainage pipe along |. H. 37 right of way in 
Corpus Christi. 


Laying a drainage pipe system in the Corpus Christi area can prove 
a problem at times. 

Cave-ins and sloughing off along the ditches caused some consterna- 
tion for awhile. The men found they had to lay pipe in the open ditches 
at the end of the werkday or the next morning the ditch would be full 
of dirt. 

A 48-inch reinforced concrete pipe system had to be laid to drain a 
borrow source on the right of way of |. H. 37. Future |. H. 37 expansion 
at the spot will serve as the cut through which the main expressway lanes 
will pass under the Missouri Pacific Railroad spur. The borrow material 
was used on an I. H. 37 project from Up River Road to the Corpus Christi 
Terminal Authority Railroad. 

Contractors on the project are South Texas Construction Company 
and the Austin Bridge Company. James M. “Pete” Jones is Supervising 
Resident Engineer for the Highway Department. ™ 


A six-foot joint of 48-inch concrete pipe 
is lowered into a 25-foot open cut along 


I. H. 37. THD Inspector Earl F. Cockroft, 
in hat at right, watches the operation. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN VESTS 


Revion would call it Shocking Pink, Flamingo Fire or 
Red Ra-cha-cha. The Texas Highway Department simply calls 
it fluorescent red. . 

But no matter what the color, fashion for men has finally 

come to the Texas Highway Department. “What’s new in 
vests” now means that the Department’s flagmen and field 
party men are right in style on the job in their new red 
safety vests. 


_ The old safety vests weren’t the highest of fashion. They 
looked suspiciously like they had been patterned after Grand- 
ma’s kitchen apron. And they were exceedingly hot to wear, 
even in the winter, despite their liberal perforation with pin- 
point holes. The plastic was so shiny the sun reflected off it, 
sunburning the men’s faces. 

But now the old vests are out of style, reports the Equipment 
and Procurement Division. The D-4 warehouses are now 
stocking a new, handsome safety vest. 

Cut in a dashing, debonaire style, the new vests were 
designed with comfort in mind. The backs feature soft nylon 
screening with red X-crossed straps in the back which, as 
several fellows mused, are vaguely reminiscent of the new 
topless bathing suits. The style allows for plenty of air 
circulation and freedom of movement, and the sheen of the 
plastic has been removed to avoid sunburn. 

But the color is still safety bright . . . whether you call 
it Rubies Royal or simply fluorescent red. @ 


Mikey McElrath takes time off from manning an 
elevator for Operations Division to model the High- 
way Department's new safety vests. Color them red. 


Most successful state highway departments. 


“Weve Got 


to Sell 
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In 1924 the Texas Highway Bulletin 
—the Texas Highways of 40 years ago 
— carried a two-page feature on good 
roads, a necessity to civilization, and 
bad roads, the monster that had to be 
slain. 

That such an article should appear 
in the magazine — the Department’s first 
— is not surprising, for the cry of the 
Texas Highway Department during the 
1920s was the cry for more and better 
roads, the cry to get Texas out of the 
mud. It is significant, however, that what 
V. D. “Dewey” Fugler had to say about 
what a good road is, and what a bad 
road is, still makes very good sense 
today. 

Fugler, a most illustrious young man, 
was editor of the Bulletin. As the Depart- 
ment’s first editor of its first official 
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This is the story 
Of how the Texas Highway Department's 


And its first editor 
Helped the Department 


To become one the country’s 


First magazine 


DEWEY FUGLER 


"Public opinion must be courted, 
and the confidence of the people gained.” 


Carol Nation 
Travel and Information Division 


publication, Fugler laid the groundwork 
for a magazine that still flourishes today 
as an important part of the Highway 
Department. The clarity and insight of 
many of his editorials are still applicable 
to today’s highway problems. 

This presents an interesting contra- 
diction, because even 40 years ago the 
first Department employes were con- 
cerned with many of the same problems 
we are concerned with today. Early 
Bulletin issues show articles about litter 
on the highways, too many billboards 
along the highways, the need for grade 
separations and improved guard rails, 
the efforts for better signing and equip- 
ment development, and the continuous 
quest for safer and more durable high- 
ways. 

Yet there is a great difference, for the 


Enemy Mud has been conquered and the 
scope of the Highway Department’s 
operations has expanded and changed. 
Land and money values have changed, 
the demands of the traveling public 
have changed, highway-building methods 
and equipment are different, and trans- 
portation has progressed to an un- 
dreamed of level. 

Even in the face of these strangely 
similar yet contrasting problems, Dewey 
Fugler’s concise observation on good and 
bad roads is still sound: 

‘A road is a line of communication 
between places, over which vehicles are 
operated to carry persons and property. 
Nothing more can be said of a ‘road,’ 
the term is general — it includes good 
and bad roads — passable and impass- 
able roads — roads of every sort. 


“To say that a road is an economic 
necessity would not be a true statement, 
because it all depends upon the kind 
of road you have in mind. An earth 
road with heavy trafic, located in a 
section of the county having a heavy 
rainfall, would be of no economic value 
whatsoever; in fact, it would be public 
economy to close such a road. Likewise, 
a costly concrete road with light traffic 
would not be a social nor an economic 
necessity, the cost will exceed the earning 
capacity, and destroy the very purpose 
for which roads are improved. To build 
a light type of gravel road over which 
thousands of heavy vehicles will pass 
daily would be an economic waste. 

“A good road is a social and an eco- 
nomic necessity. To determine the accu- 
racy of this statement, it will require 
definition of ‘a good road.’ Is a good 
road constructed of concrete, asphalt, 
or gravel —a six-inch base, with two- 
inch top or an eight-inch base with three- 


inch top? This will depend of course on 
the traffic, climatic conditions and loca- 
tion. If we define ‘a good road’ as a 
line of communication between places, 
located over the most practicable route 
that will best serve the most people, and 
constructed of a type, at a cost, that will 
insure the taxpayer maximum returns on 
his investment, then good roads are 
not only a social and an economic neces- 
sity — they are an aid to civilization, a 
stimulus to progress, educationally and 
religiously advantageous, a sign of pros- 
perity, a community and _ property 
booster, indicator of an industrious, 
intelligent and progressive citizenship 
and a paying public investment. 
“Having defined good roads, it will be 
sufficient to say that bad roads are bad 
whether they be bad concrete, gravel, as- 
phalt or earth roads; whether they be 
poorly located or properly located; and 
if they are bad, they retard advance- 
ment, they are a public charge, they 


increase the cost of living, and they are 
indicative of an unprogressive citizen- 
ship and tend toward stagnation.” 

Although it was written 40 years ago, 
this brief observation still is in harmony 
with the Texas Highway Commission’s 
belief today in the concept of a balanced 
program of highway construction to 
serve all Texans. That is, the farmer shall 
have the roads he needs, and the eity 
dweller shall have the freeways he needs. 

This same applicability to today’s 
highway problems shines through many 
other of V. D. Fugler’s editorials and 
informative articles. And the contribu- 
tion this editor made to the Texas High- 
way Department is perhaps a very un- 
sung, unknown thing. 

Today the Texas Highway Department 
often stresses that the principle potential 
stumbling block in highway planning 
and construction is that sometimes the 
public does not understand the problems 
involved, nor the steps being taken to 


BAD ROADS 


THE MONSTER WE MUST SLAY. 


can't be blamed for criticising something they don't under- 
stand," Fugler said. "They cannot be blamed for believing 


These cartoons were used in an early issue of the Bulletin as 
| part of Dewey Fugler's campaign to educate the public on 
the need for good roads and a state highway department. false reports when they have no other information to go by. 
When criticism arose, Fugler didn't blame the people. "They It is our duty to keep the public informed." 
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Seeing this picture makes it easy to 
understand why the Texas Highway De- 
partment's battle cry in the 1920s was 
"Get Texas Out of the Mud!" 
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eliminate the problems in highway plan- 
ning and construction. Thus the Depart- 
ment must keep in constant touch with 
the public. 

This is a challenge today, but 40 years 
ago it was even more of a challenge. 

The year 1924 was a key year. The 
Texas Highway Department had been 
established only in 1917. Much of the 
public thought a state highway depart- 
ment was an entirely frivolous, unneces- 
sary thing — the way the counties had 
done the work before was good enough 
—and public opinion wavered between 
fervent support and violent opposition. 
In 1923 the first gasoline tax was levied 
to be contributed (three-fourths of the 
total) to the State Highway Fund... 
and more controversy flared. In 1924 the 
Department took over general main- 
tenance of all state highways. To many 
this seemed like a radical, needless 
change; they thought the counties had 
been maintaining the roads as well as 
possible. In 1925 the Department was 
charged with making surveys, plans and 
specifications for all highway improve- 
ment, relieving the county commissioners 
of these duties. 


The Highway Department is taken for 
granted today because it is part of our 
way of life, but 40 years ago highway 
talk was new talk to most of the public. 


People did not understand roads nor the 
methods of the infant state highway 
department. 

As an agency, the young department 
was literally voiceless. It had few cham- 
pions and many opponents, because 
newspapermen and the public in general 
did not understand highway problems. 
Even the legislators were not sure there 
was a need for the newly created state 
agency. 

So the Highway Department had to 
find a voice to make itself heard and 
understood by the people. The only voice 
it could find was the Texas Highway 
Bulletin. Indeed, this was the reason for 
creating the magazine as the depart- 
ment’s official publication. 

Dewey Fugler was uniquely fitted for 
the job as editor. He was a scholarly 
young man, in tune with the progress of 
the nation. He studied at The University 
of Texas, and then worked at the Texas 
Highway Department while going to the 
university's law school. Fugler became 


so interested in highway law that he 
specialized in it. At the age of 22, he 
was elected a state representative and 
served from 1920 to 1924, when he was 
appointed secretary to the Highway 
Commission. It was Fugler who con- 
ceived the idea to “get out a monthly 
bulletin” to help win public opinion. 
In one of the first issues, Fugler wrote 


a piece about the importance of state, 


highway department publications. What 
he said is still true today. 


Fugler wrote that any public move- 
ment has to attract the interest of the 
public to succeed. And that to do this, the 
public had to be convinced that (1) the 
movement is needed, (2) there are bene- 
fits to be derived from it, and (3) that 
the plan of operation is the proper one. 

“Public opinion must be courted, and 
the confidence of the people gained,” 
Fugler wrote. “We’ve got to sell the 
public on modern methods of road build- 
ing and highway transport and then 
we've got to keep them sold... and... 
in my opinion no better method of keep- 
ing the people informed can be found 
than through the columns of the State 
Highway Department’s official publica- 
tion. 

“In 1921 the State Highway Depart- 
ment of Texas had to fight for its exist- 
ence because the people were not fami- 
liar with the activities of the Department 
and the members of the legislature didn’t 
understand why there was a need for a 
state highway department. All the infor- 
mation that had been given out came 
from politicians and misinformed cit- 
izens who realized that criticising the 
Highway Department was a_ popular 
issue. No publicity campaign was carried 
on to counteract these false and exag- 
gerated reports, and the Department had 
no medium through which it could give 
out the facts to defend itself, and as a 
result many members of the legislature, 
voicing the sentiment of their people, 
wanted to abolish the Highway Depart- 
ment. 

“Shortly after that session of the 
legislature, we started the Texas High- 
way Bulletin, official organ of the 
Department. Through this publication 
and through the press we have kept the 
public informed regarding our activ- 
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And as a result, the legislature came 
through with support for the Highway 
Department. Fugler observed that al- 
though the Bulletin was not entirely 
responsible for the change in public 
opinion, it nevertheless played an impor- 
tant part. 

Fugler continued to write his clarify- 
ing, informative editorials and_ stories 
during his tenure as editor, and there is 
no telling how many friends he won over 
to the young Department by his writing. 
Much of what he wrote about remains 
an integral part of Department policy 
today. At his untimely death at the age 
of 26, nearly an entire issue of the 
Bulletin was published in tribute to him, 
with his life story, poems, resolutions, 
and letters from state officials. Under 
his guidance, the Bulletin had come to 
be recognized as the best state highway 
magazine published in the country. 

The good works continued under the 
editorship of Joe B. Preston. And to 
this day the need for an official voice of 
the Department has been realized. The 
Bulletin, a fine, large, printed magazine 
with advertising and many pictures, fea- 
tures and humor columns, was published 
from 1921 to 1925 or so .. . the exact 
date of its suspension is not known, 
Then, during Ma Ferguson’s tenure as 
governor, the magazine was published 
privately by the Texas Highways Pub- 
lishing Co. as the official magazine of 
the Highway Club of Texas Inc. The 
name was Texas Highways, and its ap- 
pearance was much like the Bulletin. 

From 1938 to 1946, the Highway De- 


partment published the Information 


Exchange. It was sometimes mimeo- 
graphed, sometimes printed. The Con- 
struction and Maintenance Bulletin was 


Carol Nation 
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University of Kansas. 


started in 1950, becoming Texas High- 
ways in 1953. 

Today under the guidance of Frank 
Lively, Texas Highways carries out the 
same duties as its predecessor, the 
Bulletin, did 40 years ago. 


As V. D. Fugler set out 40 years ago, 
the magazine’s goals — although some- 
what modified — are still “to help mold 
public sentiment in favor of modern 
road building and modern highway 
transport, to keep the public informed 
with reliable information, to reach those 
directly interested . . . such as Depart- 
ment employes and _ highway - related 
groups, to be instructive, and to stimu- 
late interest and study on the part of 
those actually engaged in the work.” 

Today Texas Highways is primarily 
intended for THD employes, but its 
subscription list carries names of people 
in various walks of life throughout the 
country. It is exchanged and read by 
all other state highway departments and 
federal road agencies, and there is 
evidence that the magazine finds its way 
through many of the countries in the 
world. 

The task of keeping the public in- 
formed about the Highway Department’s 
operations has been much expanded 
since 1924, by the formation of the 
Travel and Information Division in 
1953. The division’s two main respon- 
sibilities are to compile and disseminate 
information about all phases of Depart- 
ment operations, and to conduct a pro- 
gram of tourist attraction to stimulate 
recreational travel to and within the 
state. 

The Texas Highway Department per- 
haps owes more than we realize for 
its success to its first magazine, the 
Bulletin, and its first editor, V. D. Fugler. 
In educating the public to the idea of 
roads and road maintenance, Fugler con- 
tributed greatly to making the Texas 
Highway Department one of the best, 
if not the best, state highway depart- 
ments in the country. 

And particularly now, as we observe 
National Highway Week in our intense 
annual effort to update the public on 
highway activities, it is clear that com- 
munications and good highways con- 
tinue to work hand-in-hand. # 
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Coming Up 


IF; I WERE still employed as a staff 
member of the Tyler Couwrier-Tumes- 
Telegraph and you were in Tyler this 
month to attend the Texas Rose Festival, 
our paths might cross any number of 
times. 

More likely than not, we'd never ex- 
change a word during the October 21-25 
events calendared for what has been 
called the Southwest’s greatest floral 
pageant. 

... Unless it were a “Pardon me” as 
I stooped in front of you to get an as- 
signment picture (the Rose Queen snip- 
ping the ribbon that traditionally opens 
the Rose Show, for example) — or bet- 
ter still asking you to pose for one of 
the numerous pictures this East Texas 
newspaper runs to publicize its top tour- 


ist attraction.... 

But we’d both be in the Rose Capital 
of the World to.“take in” the Rose 
Festival. 

But with these differences. 

The various Festival officials would 
be “taking” up your tickets to the vari- 
ous events — Queen’s Coronation, Rose 
Parade, Rose Field Tours, etc. 

These same officials however invari- 
ably would “take” me at my word and 
let me pass without an admission ticket 
because my words 

“PRESS, Working Member of” would 
be in much evidence. 

... From the bulky 4.x 5 press camera 
in my left hand that, it just occurs to 
me, should be promoted by the Presi- 


dent’s Council on Physical Fitness as 
an excellent isometric muscle builder 
Coronets and tiaras notwithstanding, W. W. Potter, District Engineer at Tyler, ... to the equally annoying flash strobe 
crowns the 1964 Texas Rose Festival Queen Catolyn Louise Shaw with his favorite unit hanging from the shoulder and 
type of regal headgear: a Texas Highway Department hard hat adorned with intermittently banging my left hip to 
famed Tyler roses. And like the traditional suit of mail worn by the knights of old, = join it in another impromptu twisting 
this contemporary chapeau apparently suits the 19-year-old daughter of Mr. and session. 
Mrs. Don J. Shaw of Tyler like a tea rose. Already, Potter has "'retired'’ the hat The Festival was begun in 1933 as 
to a display in the lobby of the district headquarters office. Queen Carolyn will an elaborate tribute to the rose-growing 
be wearing a more bejeweled headpiece when she reigns over the 27th annual industry in and around Tyler. More 
| Texas Rose Festival to be held in Tyler the latter part of October. than half of the 30 million rose bushes 
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Roses 


Luke L. Patrenella Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


sold annually throughout the United 
States had their beginnings in the pro- 
ductive white sandy loam within a 50- 
mile radius. of Tyler. 

During the five Rose Festivals I helped 
publicize for the Tyler paper, I left many 
a footprint on several acres of that sandy 
loam. Invariably, I was tapped for an 
assignment to take one of the Rose Field 
Tours that enable visitors to see the 
acres of field-grown roses at first hand. 

Some of the buses that made the trips 
to the fields struck me as museum pieces. 
But year after year, they always turned 
up, “refusing” to retire from the parade 
of humanity it was their pleasure to 
transport. 

That same humanity, thousands-fold, 
crowded into the Rose Stadium each 
Saturday morning to see a two-mile-long 
entourage of rose-adorned floats bearing 
the Queen and her court, many drill 
teams, bands, celebrities, and clowns. 

Although the Rose Queen was ac- 
knowledged royalty, the clowns, like the 
jesters of old, courted favor with the 
crowd. And got it! 

One of them even turned up one year 
with a deodorized skunk in a cage and 
had his picture taken with the former 
First Lady of Texas, Mrs. Price Daniel! 
And I’m sure a group of Tyler nuns 
fondly remembers the picture of them 
enjoying the antics of a grass-skirted 
clown giving them a demonstration of 
his prowess with the then fantastically 
popular hoola-hoop. 

The Queen’s Coronation trotted out 
all the best adjectives that the vocab- 
ulary of the Tyler women’s editor could 
conjure up to describe the elaborate ball 
gowns especially created for this would- 
be royalty. And, at least on two occa- 
sions, no less a designer than Walter 
Plunkett, who did the costumes for Gone 
With the Wind, was commissioned to 
design the Queen’s gown. 

Festival activities are elaborate and 


Archway entrance to Tyler Municipal Rose Garden. 


indicative of what civic effort can do 
to promote a good thing into a top tour- 
ist attraction. 

Tyler Chamber of Commerce officials 
boast of two statistics: (1) It is the 
combined effort of more than 3,000 peo- 
ple working for twelve months that 
makes each Festival better than the one 
before; and (2) They’re expecting their 
four millionth visitor this year. 

I’m relatively sure that I won’t be 
taking in the Texas Rose Festival this 
October. But if you go, list a visit to 
the Municipal Rose Garden as one of: 
the must events of the Texas Rose Fes- 
tival, 

This 22-acre tract is landscaped with 
winding graveled walks and gently slop- 
ing terraces, and reflecting basins and 
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shimmering pools. From the outdoor 
patio, one may look down on, 350 vari- 
eties of roses (ask about the green 
rose!), their roots and stalks fattened 
with sun and dew. Imagine a park with 
some 30,000 bushes in a multitude of 
buds and blooms, and you realize why 
this municipal rose garden is one of the 
nation’s largest. 

In my memory book of covering Texas 
Rose Festivals, the beauty of the Rose 
Shows remains as thé top attraction of 
this annual event. 

Such as the year hundreds of thou- 
sands of rose blooms were put together 
into elaborate settings to depict Broad- 
way musicals—My Fair Lady and 
South Pacific, among others. Or what 
many regard as the most stunning of all 
past Rose Shows: a Fountain of Roses 
made up of an estimated million rose 
blooms. 

As in years past, the Rose Show will 
follow the chosen theme, which for 1964 
is “Reflections in Royalty.” 

A visitor to the Rose Show will be 
awed by the floral splendor on display 
in front of him virtually anywhere he 
turns inside the Garden Center Building. 

If he looked a little too closely, he’d 
be even more amazed to see what hun- 
dreds of man hours, yards of chicken 
wire, and many planks of scrap lumber 
can be fashioned into when civic pride 
draws up its own blueprint for capital- 
izing on the top tourist attraction in the 


Rose Capital of the World. & 
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For 
Safer 
Stops 

At 
70-mile 
Speeds 


S prep LIMITS on Texas highways 
went up to 70 mph last fall and an 
Austin engineer realized there was more 
danger from rear end collisions result- 
ing when cars following a fast driver 
couldn’t stop in time. 

If the trailing drivers could have a 
split second more warning, reasoned 
Fred McNiel, they might be able to 
put on the brakes in time to avert an 
accordian-like pileup. 

So MeNiel, a planning specialist for 
the state parks system, designed a safety 
device that turns on a rear warning 
light when the driver takes his foot off 
the gas pedal. He said this provides a 
brief but perhaps lifesaving advantage 
over the red rear lights which go on 
when the motorist hits the brake pedal. 

Similar devices have proved unsuccess- 
ful, McNiel said, because in most in- 
stances they would keep warning lights 
on in slow-moving traffic, or flick on and 
off, confusing the driver of a following 


AWARDS 


vehicle. 

“That’s because most of these devices 
have been tied into the car’s accelerator 
linkage,” he explained. “My mechanism 
is tripped by accelerator linkage return- 
ing to the idle position, but has no direct 
connection to linkage.” 


A feature of McNiel’s warning device 
keeps if from giving a false alarm. It 
won't work unless the vehicle has been 
going at a pre-set rate of speed when 
the driver’s foot is abruptly taken off 
the accelerator. And once the warning 
light flashes, the mechanism cannot be 
activated again until the driver speeds 
up. 

McNiel said his patented device has 
been in use on a test vehicle driven more 
than 80,000 miles and it has worked per- 
fectly. He said the new design can be 
adapted to any make or model of vehicle, 
and costs about as much as installing a 
conventional turn indicator. 
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The 


Brenham 
Loop 


T EN YEARS of cooperation be- 
tween the Texas Highway Department 
and Washington County culminated at a 
ribbon cutting ceremony June 16 in 
District 17. 

The celebration was in observance of 
completion of the section of State High- 
way 36 connecting U.S. 290 west of 
Brenham with S. H. 36 north of town. 

Through traffic, and particularly truck 
trafic, coming from and going to the 
Gulf Coast area and metropolitan Houston 
no longer must creep through the narrow 
streets of downtown Brenham. U.S. 290 
and S. H. 36 traffic now can skirt the 
edges of Brenham on a modern highway, 
most of which is four-lane divided. 
Major highway intersections are sep- 
arated. 

Work on this loop began when the 
county was purchasing all the right of 
way and continued into the 50-50 era. 
Excellent cooperation between District 


Looking south, this shows the U.S. 290-S.H. 36 grade separation on the new 


Brenham loop in District 17. 


17 and the Washington County Com. 
missioners’ Court prevailed throughout 
the project. C. B. Thames is District 
Engineer. The last project was con- 
structed by Sira & Payne Inc. of Dallas. 
Other contractors were Dean Skinner, 


Collins Construction Company, Norman 
L. Larson and E. B. Darby and Co. Inc. 

The loop is the latest project in 12 
major projects on primary highways in 
Washington County since 1954, at a 
total cost of $7,568,032. & 


Cutting the ribbon, left to right, are Washington County Commissioner Robert 
Schroeder; Senior Resident Engineer Arthur A. Geick; County Judge Odis 
Tomachefsky; Brenham Mayor Reese Lockett; and District Engineer C. B. Thames. 
A large crowd attended the event and the barbecue that was given afterward. 
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More and more Texas Highway 
Department engineers are getting ac- 
quainted with the Wonderful World of 
the Computer. 

And it is a world, a world its own. A 
world of whirling tapes and flashing 
lights. Of high-pitched sounds, numbers, 
logic, and electronic chatter. 

It’s also a world of people. 

Yes, people. No matter how intelli- 
gent, how sophisticated the machine, it 
still takes man to set it all in motion. 

Saint-Exupery, the French author, 
once observed, “The machine is not an 
end...it is a tool...like the plough 
... What are two hundred years in the 
history of the Machine when compared 
with two hundred thousand years in the 
history of man?” 

And Walter Reuther, when _inter- 
viewed on television by Edward R. Mur- 
row, said, “The ultimate objective of 
automation is not something to be 


dreaded by those who fear to be out of. 
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Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


work, Rather, automation will assign to 
the machine all the work that is drudg- 
ery, leaving man free to be the creative 
person he is capable of being.” 

So it is that more and more Depart- 
ment personnel — districts submit all 
problems to the Austin office for com- 
putation — are realizing that the com- 
puter means a savings in man-hours and 
cost, freedom from tedious, time-con- 
suming calculations, and increased ac- 
curacy. That the glorified calculator, 
conceived, constructed, and controlled 
by man is truly an asset to engineering 
forces. 

They have been — and are — discoy- 
ering, as noted in a recent issue of Mod- 
ern Steel Construction magazine, “The 
future of the digital computer in engi- 
neering holds great promise... that the 
day of the routine design task has passed 
because tremendous speed and accuracy 
of these computers makes thorough ana- 
lytical investigation possible to insure 


the most economical solutions...” 


Actually, Department engineers have 
had access to a computer since 1956, 
when the first model was installed in the 
main building basement. At that time, 
Operations Division Director Ray Falt- 
inson hired an engineer with electronic 
experience, John Mannix, to head the 
Computer Section. The section has 
grown along with the work load, and 
now approximately 30 persons are asso- 
ciated with computer operations. 

In February, the IBM 650 Electronic 
Computer was replaced by a larger and 
more versatile model, a Control Data 
Corporation 1604-A. The 650 had served 
the Department long and well, and to 
programmers, it had become more than 
a Machine. It had become a friend. 

“Watching the console go was pain- 
ful,” said programmer La Nelle Kahl- 
bau, “but the old machine was like the 
Model T. The Model T had its day, it 
was a good car, but bigger and better 
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ones came along. So it was with the 
650,” compared La Nelle. “The new ma- 
chine is a bigger, better, faster model.” 

Completely transistorized, and _ tape- 
oriented, the 1604-A can store more 
than one and a half million pieces of 
information. It has 25 times more stor- 
age space than the old machine and 
runs 200 times faster. 

What intrigues La Nelle most about 
the 1604-A is that the tapes run back- 
ward. Instead of spinning clockwise, 


they rewind in reverse, and at a terrific ~ 


speed. 

“You can hardly see the tapes at all,” 
marvels La Nelle. 

The tapes rewind, 30 feet per second, 
20 miles per hour, and build up tremen- 
dous momentum. They can click to a halt 
suddenly. 

Truly, the electronic computer is a 
remarkable — though complex — con- 
traption. And one that collects more 
admirers as time goes on. 


Thinking ahead, some computer per- 
sonnel envision great deeds from their 
marvelous machine. 

Says La Nelle, “The computer is here 
to stay. One of these days there will be 
hardly a single person in the Department 
whose job won't be affected — and aid- 
ed—in some way by the computer. 
Sometime in the near future, it may 


prove possible — and economical — to 
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Cartoons by Kenneth Collinsworth 


communicate with the districts every day 
via the computer. The districts could 
send in data to be processed by tele- 
graph or telephone to the computer, 
which would compute the necessary an- 
swers and transmit them back to the 
districts. 

“This would provide nearly instan- 
taneous service,” continues La Nelle. 
“The delay due to mail delivery would 
be eliminated. When considering some 
of our outlying districts, this would 
mean a considerable savings in time.” 

A whole new area for computer oper- 
ation was then broached by John Man- 
nix. This is simulation: 

“Here we set up a model to simulate 
the problem, be it traffic configuration, 
a structure, or even a warehouse inven- 
tory,” Mannix explained. “By substitut- 
ing various parameters (dimensions to 
those not attuned to this lingo), one can 
study the effect on the model. You can 
then get a fairly accurate picture of the 
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parameter’s effect on the performance 
of the object being simulated.” 

While understanding the role of the 
engineer, or person behind the scenes, 
those who turn to the computer for as- 
sistance never fail to marvel at its ac- 
complishments. 

For example, one day recently two 
engineers from a district came in seeking 
help in determining surface elevations 
and other pertinent data necessary to 
the construction of two bridges. In less 
than five minutes, the data was proc- 
essed and turned over to the engineers. 

Exclaimed one, “Hell, it would have 
easily taken me two and a half months 
to compute all those answers manually.” 

Despite such performances, computer 
personnel state and restate one definite 
thought: the computer is only as good 
as its programmers and engineers. In- 
genuity is not taken away from the engi- 
neer or designer. The machine frees him 
from routine work so he can concen- 
trate on problems requiring original 
thought, imagination, and initiative. 

The computer’s duties, however, are 
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many. It solves and lists answers to all 
kinds of problems. It processes traverse 
surveys, earthwork problems, bid let- 
tings, origin and destination studies, 
accident reports, design problems, and 
traffic signalization. And more! It even 
prepares inventories on equipment and 
material, 

To illustrate its capabilities, take a 
case in point. Each day, all day long, 
traverse problems arrive in Austin from 
highway offices throughout the state. 
These are key punched and readied for 
processing as soon as possible. All of 
the problems are held and processed at 
one time. This is faster and more eco- 
nomical, 

For instance, while one traverse prob- 
lem could be processed in three minutes, 
20 problems could be whipped out in 
just two more minutes — or all of five 
minutes! 

Another area where the computer 
excels is in ferreting out information. 
It’s been said the computer’s memory 
functions like that of a sharp detective. 
It can put bits of information together 


to arrive at a conclusion. 

It can — and does — search a million 
records in less than 30 minutes. For 
instance, if there were a million em- 
ployes working for the Texas Highway 
Department, the computer could find — 
and list — say, all those making a cer- 
tain salary, or all those in a certain 
bracket. 

Let’s talk to some of those who actually 
benefit from the computer. 

There’s Paul Gamel, Equipment and 
Procurement Division: “The computer 
helps us inventory our heavy equipment 
— trucks, graders, and the like. You’d 
be surprised how many calls we get from 
different organizations — construction 
firms, equipment dealers, civil defense 
personnel, etc. — who are interested in 
the type, make, quantity, and where- 
abouts of our equipment.” 

Gamel’s thoughts also turn to the 
future. 

“We hope one day the computer can 
save the Department even more money 
through cost analysis. Perhaps it will 
tell us whether maintenance costs on 


equipment are too high or too low. For 
instance, when the maintenance cost be- 
comes too great over a period of time, 
we may actually save money by purchas- 
ing new equipment. Ultimately, the com- 
puter could — and will, we hope — dic- 
tate the optimum time of purchase.” 

Perhaps the latter will be realized in 
the near future. For the past year or two, 
the principle of optimum purchasing has 
been studied with respect to warehouse 
inventories. By taking previous usage, 
the computer can now forecast the 
amount of goods needed for the follow- 
ing month, Because of this, the Depart- 
ment can order and purchase goods at 
the most economical cost and at the most 
feasible time. This procedure is being 
implemented as fast as possible. 

Further testimony to the talented com- 
puter are comments taken from Larry 
Walker, who heads the research section 
for the Bridge Division. Says Walker, 
“The computer saves us time in making 
routine calculations and enables engi- 
neers to make more extensive investi- 
gations that would be impossible by hand 
methods alone. 

“For example, it takes just half a day 
to fill out forms to feed the computer 
and to analyze data obtained while it 
would take at least a week to solve the 
same problems with only a hand cal- 
culator.” 

This is but one of many ways the 
computer facilitates work for Bridge 
Division employes. 

H. L. Arno, head of Secondary Roads 
Division, adds his bit about the com- 
puter. “Bridge, Highway Design, and 
Secondary Roads divisions all use the 
computer in tabulation of bids on letting 
day. It’s hard to say how much time it 
saves. In addition to actual tabulation, 
the machine stores unit prices in a man- 
ner that will allow future use. For exam- 
ple, it can give us a price of a given item 
for each month and its average for the 
year. After this has been stored for a 
number of years, it should develop 
trends, trend costs, and perhaps allow 
for a reasonably accurate projection of 
costs for the future. 

“In fact, more and more statistical 
data is being collected from letting in- 
formation which is processed by the 
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computer and translated later into better 
and more economical roads.” 

Tom Alford, Highway Design Divi- 
sion, is another employe who appreciates 
the computer and its capabilities. The 
young engineer is handling one phase 
of transportation study computation for 
the Division. 

Says Alford, “The computer saves us 
a tremendous amount of time. It can 
come up with an answer in a matter of 
minutes, while it would take us several 
days to do the same calculations.” 

Personnel in the districts appreciate 
the computer, too. Take Bill Ward, Ur- 
ban Design Engineer at the Houston 
Urban Project office. 

“Tt gives us the capabilities of an 
organization about twice our size. I’ve 
always been one of the computer’s big- 
gest boosters. Not only does it save time, 
but it produces higher quality work.” 

Ralph Kirkley, Aid Division, has this 
to say, “The computer complex has great 
potential. We’ve been using it for two 
and a half years in accumulating right 
of way acquisition costs and in prepar- 
ing vouchers for federal reimbursement. 
The computer is most impressive, we've 
discovered, in handling mass volumes. 
We use the machine’s recall powers. For 
instance, we can get a total amount paid 
for land, for appraisal, projects — proj- 
ect by project, or for the state as a 
whole.” 

“All state warrants are now processed 
by a computer in the comptroller’s of- 
fice, incidentally,” adds Kirkley. 

The computer is also a great aid in 
preparing reports — all kinds — includ- 
ing the status reports. 


Prepared by Highway Design Divi- 
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sion, these are monthly progress reports 
on work programmed and planned in 
advance throughout the state. Now the 
computer automatically arranges all data 
in a logical order. Previously, the reports 
had to be typed before being sent to 
Reproduction Section at Camp Hubbard. 
To maintain proper project sequence, 
each change or addition necessitated re- 
typing of an entire page. If this wasn’t 
done, the project had to be added — out 
of sequence — at the bottom of the page. 
Obviously, usage of the computer results 
in more satisfactory reports. 

The electronic computer seems to have 
found a place in the hearts of most De- 
partment employes. 

Echoing sentiments of others, John 
Mannix forecasts, “Virtually all opera- 
tions of the Department will probably 
be affected in some way by the computer. 
Increasingly more and more records will 
be processed by the computer. This elim- 
inates duplication in several areas. It 
also makes information available for 
studies that otherwise would be virtually 
unobtainable. 

“Correlations of data from different 
sources can be readily made to deter- 
mine the effect of one economic factor 
on another. 

“Extended use of the computer,” con- 
tinues Mannix, “combined with effective 
ingenuity by Department engineers, is 
contributing to construction of better 
and more economical highways. 

“Undoubtedly,” Mannix, 
“the electronic computer is helping to 
insure and to advance considerably 
Texas’ well-regarded reputation and top- 
ranking position as a leader in the field 
of highway construction.” @ 


concludes 
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A $90 Million Part 


Beaumont Enterprise, editorially — 
Ceremonies near Winnie opening the 
final link of Interstate Highway 10 be- 
tween Orange and Houston reminded us 
that many individuals and organizations 
are involved in the planning and promot- 
ing and hard work that precede such 
happy events. Indicative of the many 
hands that had an interest in this project 
of so much importance to Southeast 
Texas was the wide official representa- 
tion at the event marking its conclusion. 
Represented, among others, were the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, Texas High- 
way Department, Jefferson, Orange, 
Chambers and Harris counties, City of 
Beaumont, Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce, Texas Legislature, and the con- 
tractor, Austin Road Co. Oh, yes, and 
the taxpayer! He had a part, too — $90 
million worth, in tact." 


Without Fanfare 


Galveston Tribune, with praise — ''The 
State Highway Department is pushing 
its project in Galveston County, includ- 
ing modernization of the Gulf Freeway 
and other projects, and at the same 
time in our neighboring Brazoria County 
more than $8 million in state construc- 
tion is underway, contracted for, or 
planned for contract within 60 days. 

“Ot particular interest to Galveston 
County is the F.M. 1561 connection be- 
tween the Brazosport area and our 
county, via a new bridge across Choco- 
late Bayou. The stretch trom the bayou 
to the Brazosport area has been con- 
tracted at a price of $1,788,600. 

‘Completion of this road, and the 
others planned or under construction, 
not only provide better transportation 
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routes but are a shot in the arm of the 
area economy since a major portion of 
the expense is for wages. 

Meanwhile, the State Highway De- 
partment is working away quietly and 
without fanfare on future plans... Gal- 
veston County and our neighbors in 
Brazoria County have reason to be 
grateful for the manner in which the 
State Highway Department is taking 
care of our needs." 


The Cobweb Grows 


San Antonio News, noting — ''If you 
could flatly equate progress with super- 
highways, San Antonio could be ranked 
among the most progressive U. S. cities. 

"The cobweb of highway arteries 
branching through the city is growing 
daily. 

In the engineering hopper right of 
way negotiations, actual construction 
and drawing board plans are constantly 
turned upside down. The result for the 
next two years are major traffic system 
improvements, particularly for southeast 
San Antonio where converging roads 
lead to the bold HemisFair site of 1968." 


More Freeway Opened 


Dallas Times Herald, reporting—''Gas- 
filled balloons will lift a cloth barrier 
to open a 2.9-mile section of the Hawn 
Freeway at Seagoville in ceremonies 
next Wednesday. 

"Charles F. Hawn, former member of 
the Texas Highway Commission for 
whom the treeway is named, will cut the 
ribbon that will release the balloons and 
open the new four-lane divided highway 
to traffic. 

The new strip of C. F. Hawn Freeway 
(U.S. 175) extends from Simonds Road, 
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8.7 re 
west of Seagoville, to a point 3.2 miles 
short of the Kaufman County line. Cost 
of construction was $1.8 million plus 
about $500,000 for right of way and 
about $200,000 for frontage roads." 


U.S. 277 Campaign 


Wichita Falls- Times, analyzing a sit- 
uation — ''Citizens of Northwest Texas 
are interested in good roads. Specif- 
ically, the improvement of U. S. 277 be- 
tween Wichita Falls and Abilene has 
fired their imagination and ambition. 

"At Haskell, more than fourscore high- 
way enthusiasts representing communi- 
ties along the route of U.S. 277 glimpsed 
the possibilities that a modern, four- 
laned road —linking Interstate 20 at 
Abilene, Texas, by way of the Red River 
Valley Expressway system here and the 
Southwest Turnpike in Oklahoma—would 
bring to this section of Texas. 

“Completion of the Oklahoma _ toll 
road, which meets Interstate highway 
specifications, and the near-completion 
of the leg of the Red River Valley Ex- 
pressway that extends trom Wichita Falls 
to Red River at Burkburnett, has prompt- 
ed the movement to modernize U. S. 
277. It would give all communities on 
the route a highway comparable to an 
interstate route, strengthen a later pres- 
entation for inclusion in the Interstate 
system and provide convenient connec- 
tions with Interstate highways at Abilene 
and Oklahoma City. 

The gathering at Haskell represented 
the largest assembly of people called to 
discuss a highway project in this area 
in a long time. Excellent ground work 
was laid for the project, and sufficient 
impetus was given the movement for the 
group to seek another meeting and to 
organize the effort." 
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In 1924 


To become fully aware of the jet age we live in, 
one only need glance at the newspapers of yester- 
day. Today the newspapers comment on freeway 
lighting, multi-level interchanges and Interstate high- 
ways crossing the country; yesterday they were 
simply grateful for roads in general, and for the 


A Tale of Two Trips 


Little Falls Transcript, making a com- 
parison — "A tourist who recently drove 
in an automobile trom Salem, Oregon, 
to New York City, crossed the continent 
once before. Seventy years ago, as a 
four-year-old girl, she went west with her 
family in a covered wagon. The two 


journeys present a_ striking contrast, 
which the old lady has enjoyed thor- 
oughly. 


She remembers some of the terrors 
and hardships of that earlier trip, tor 
they were sufticiently stirring to impress 
a child of four. The blow-outs, punctures 
and hoot-and-mouth disease quarantines 
of her later trip would be regarded by 
most tourists as troublesome enough, 
but they were tritles compared with the 
things the earlier caravans had to en- 
dure. On the recent motor trip the old 
lady and her daughter drove the thou- 
sands of miles alone. 

‘There were no Indians to be feared 
and no dangerous stream crossings to 
make. Good highways, service stations 
where the car could be looked after, 
hotels where comforts of every sort could 
be had, have replaced the forts and 
encampments and long stretches of im- 
perfect trail of former years." 


A Better Day for Highways 
Giddings editorially — ''The 


editor motored to Austin and returned 
Friday. The highways are in the best 
state of repairs they ever were, due to 
the State Highway Commission author- 


News, 


izing their upkeep and directing their 
maintenance. The ditches are being dug 
out, the surplus rock has been removed, 
the embankments are widened and the 
chug holes are being filled in. Workmen 
were busy along the highway filling in 
the low places, hauling gravel and re- 


fashioned. 


pairing the bad spots. 

As soon as the State Highway Com- 
mission gets through fighting in the 
courts for its existence (as all other big 
matters seemingly had to do), there will 
be a better day for highways over the 
state, and also for the motorists who 
have been paying the special highway 
VS 


Highway Fanfare 


Wells Index, reporting — 
“With close to three thousand people 


Mineral 


clamoring for barbecue, the celebration 
commemorating the opening of the Bank- 
head Highway from the Parker County 
line into Mineral Wells looms as a great 
success trom the interest shown by town- 
people and others gathered from numer- 
ous points over the county. 

‘About 11:30 the parade gathered 
at the auditorium to march to the main 
part of town. Led by the Cavalry offi- 
cers, the parade was made up of the 
city officials. Following were two bands 
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The Drag is the Thing 


Nacogdoches News, offering the De- 
partment encouragement — ''Under the 
management of the State Highway De- 
partment, the 110 miles of designated 
highways in Nacogdoches County have 
undergone what might be called a trans- 
formation. The Highway Department 
took over these roads, January |, in an 
almost impassable condition, and in the 
short space of four months, has placed 
every mile of the system in excellent 
shape for travel. 

And while it may be too early to pass 
final judgment on the practical value of 
the system under which these designated 
highways are now kept up, this much is 
admittedly true: Constant dragging will 


newly formed Texas Highway Department. This is a 
collection of newspaper clippings dating back to 
1924 — only 40 years ago. And who knows, perhaps 
40 years from now progress will make today's high- 
way comments on the opposing page just as old- 


keep our roads in shape for constant 
travel. The road drag is beyond ques- 
tion the most economical and most ef- 
fective piece of road machinery known 
to man. 

"It is safe to say...that so long as 
our highways are dragged, constantly 
dragged — dragged after every rain, 
dragged in season and out of season, 
that we will have roads passable at all 
times. The drag is the thing! It smooths 
the ruts, fills up the chug holes and the 
mud holes, levels the humps, the bumps, 
and makes for comfort, convenience, 
economy and good in every way. The 
drag is the thing! Keep it moving boys. 
The public is with you.” 


The Red to the Rio Grande 
Waco Times-Herald, 


“Some years ago, not far from 20, the 
Waco Times-Herald indulged that obser- 
vation quite trequently — that was be- 
fore its mint crop had been nipt in the 
bud, so to speak. 

“Nothing elaborate about it — just a 
spur to action in behalf of a good road 
—a good dirt road, if you wish details 
— from the Red to the Rio Grande. 

"The Ford and its rivals were novelties 


editorially — 


in that day — now we meet one on every 
corner, and there's a corner every step 
we take, these long blocks to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

“It has taken time and watchful care 
to develop the idea, Texas being right 
smart territory, and the radio was then 
a thing unknown to all save Judd Lewis, 
who sang around the earth and thought 
nothing about it. 

“But now the idea is in concrete form; 
not only have we the Red to the Rio 
Grande roadway, but highways in all 
directions, thanks to the law creating 
the State Highway Commission. 
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Ben White Boulevard (U.S. 290) skirts 
along southern Austin to form the South 
Loop of the Austin outer belt loop. The 
South Congress overpass is in center of 
picture. 


Anoruer vital arc in the eventual 
ring around Austin is scheduled to go 
under the blades and tracks of construc- 
tion equipment this fall — an eight-mile 
sweep of four-lane highway skirting 
Austin’s eastern edge, from the intersec- 
tion of I. H. 35 and Anderson Lane in 
the north, to the Montopolis Bridge in 
the south. 

When completed in late ’65 or early 
°66, the new highway will be the third 
link in the Capital City’s bypass system, 
known as the outer belt loop. The final 
link — longest in mileage and most dif- 
ficult in construction problems — will 
be a western route over the scenic hills 
of West Austin. 

The outer belt loop system was con- 
ceived in the 1950’s to meet inevitable 
problems of increasing metropolitan 
traffic congestion. Heavily traveled U. S., 
state and ranch roads converge on Aus- 
tin’s midsection, funneling through traf- 
fic onto midtown thoroughfares already 
strained with local traffic. The value of 
well engineered bypass routes was 
obvious. 


Nine miles of four-lane divided high- 
way along Austin’s southern perimeter 
was the first step in the overall loop plan. 
Locally known as Ben White Boulevard, 
it has been carrying successfully a heavy 
load of traffic for several years. 

On the north, five miles of superior 
thoroughfare were completed along U.S. 
183 in the 1960’s. This fall’s construc- 
tion project will, in effect, join the east- 
ern ends of those two loop segments. 

Right of way for the East Loop is al- 
most exclusively through undeveloped 
areas where no roads now exist. From 
the I. H. 35-Anderson Lane intersection, 
the route describes an arc east and then 
south, always a little beyond the city 
limits, and joining U.S. 183 at the 
Montopolis Bridge. 

East Loop construction will require 12 
bridges and overpasses. One of the ma- 
jor intersections will be at the loop and 
U.S. 290. Approximately one mile of 
U.S. 290 will be rebuilt to a four-lane 
divided facility, and elevated over the 
new loop. It is estimated the eight miles 
of the East Loop, along with the 12 
required bridges and overpasses, will 
cost approximately $3,500,000. 

Cost of right of way for the entire 
loop system is being shared equally by 
Travis County and the state. The city 
participates in right of way costs when 
the loop enters or crosses current cor- 
porate limits. Of the remaining two loop 
segments to be constructed, only the 
West Loop will cross property within 


city jurisdiction...a small area front- 
ing on Lake Austin. 
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Soon a streamlined bridge will span Lake 
Austin here, gradually rising up toward 
the opposing bluff and cutting through 
it. This is the West Loop portion of the 
"ring around Austin.” 


Lawrence Schulz, Supervising Resi- 
dent Engineer at Austin, will be engineer 
in charge of construction for the loop 
system. Austin city officials regarded the 
loop as such an important milestone in 
the progress and development of the city 
they asked Schulz to appear on televi- 
sion to explain the project to towns- 
people. 

Schulz appeared on the Paths of Prog- 
ress program, a regular public affairs 
presentation by the Travis Chapter of 
the Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. Schulz’ program included such 
visual aids as artists’ sketches, maps and 
aerial view slides he took while flying 
over the loop area in a helicopter. The 
program was moderated by Tom Wood, 
District Engineer at 
Austin. 

Field surveys are underway for the 
final, western segment of the outer belt 
loop. Again skirting the city limits, the 


Administrative 


western leg will begin at the southern 
intersection of Ben White Boulevard and 
South Lamar. It will plunge into the 
rugged hills in a northwesterly direction, 
curve to cross Lake Austin a bit above 
the confluence of Bull Creek and con- 
tinue its curve to a junction with U.S. 
183 near the Balcones Research Center., 

One interesting phase of this part of 
the project will be construction of a 
bridge over Lake Austin about one- 
fourth mile trom the mouth of Bull 
Creek. One end of the bridge will be 
about 30 feet higher than the other end 
due to a 3.5 per cent grade in the bridge. 


By 1972 Austin's West Loop will cross 
Lake Austin just south of St. Stephens 
School campus (center). 


The two-block-long bridge will rise up 
toward a 144-foot high lakeside bluff. A 
70-foot cut will be made through the 
bluff to make way for the new structure. 

The West Loop will require approxi- 
mately 14 miles of construction at an 
estimated cost of $6,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that funds will be allocated in 
1966 for commencement of work on this 
final segment. 

When completed — target date is now 
1972 — the entire outer belt loop of 
Austin will total 36 miles in length, 
approximately 


and will have cost 


$17,500,000. 


Planning and construction are none 
too soon. Without the loop program, the 
Texas Highway Department’s Planning 
Survey estimates an impossible concen- 
tration of downtown traffic in less than 
two decades. 

Much to the Capital City’s benefit, the 
outer belt loop is underway and on 
schedule. When the entire system is an 
accomplished fact, through motorists 
now snarling downtown arteries will 
have quick, safe bypass routes to any 
point of the compass, avoiding unneces- 
sary midtown crossings and speeding 
them to their destinations, @ 


Foundation exploration for overpass structure — Geologist Jim Sansom discusses 
core sample material with Floyd Killebrew of District 14 laboratory. Sansom 
works for the Bridge Division and with field crews in logging and classifying 
materials. 
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Mention the word geology in 


Texas today and you will notice immed- | 


iate interest from all within earshot. 
Over the years the word geology to most 
Texans has come to mean oil and all the 
“rags to riches” stories told and retold 
about the fabulous industry. 

Oil exploration is just one of the 
many and varied fields in which geology 
plays a leading role. A little known, yet 
very important aspect of modern high- 
way construction is that of geology as 
it pertains to bridge foundation explora- 
tion, base materials location and the 
selection of routes for new highways. 

It wasn’t until after World War II 
that engineers of the Highway Design 


Division of the Texas Highway Depart-’ 


ment became interested in the applica- 
tion of geology to highway engineering 
problems in the strict sense of the defini- 
tion of the science. 

The Highway Department was facing 
the mountainous task of modernizing 
and rehabilitating the highway system 
which had suffered heavily during the 
war years. To help find answers to many 
questions which had arisen during that 
period of curtailed operations, the De- 
sign Division employed a geologist to 
work on pavement behavior studies, de- 
sign problems and projects related to 
geology. 

Back in those days the program was 
limited mostly to research, preparing 
generalized geologic engineering reports 
and maps, making elementary geology 
lectures at various highway engineering 
meetings, and assisting in location of 
base material sources for highway 
projects. 

As the years passed, geology became 
a valuable tool in the hands of the engi- 
neers heading the construction of Texas’ 
modern and rapidly expanding highway 
system. The program was broadened to 
meet the ever increasing demands for 
more and more geologic information. 
Geologists were called on to investigate 
ground water problems, to correlate sur- 
face geology along the proposed high- 
way routes, and correlate sub-surface 
geology where foundation studies were 
being made for roadways and structures. 

The geologist’s importance in the “big 


picture” of highway building is brought 
into sharp focus by comparing the de- 
mands for geology information today 
with those of just a few years ago. In 
1948 the first geologist was employed as 
a research assistant in the Road Design 
Division. Today, there are 16 geologists 
employed by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. In those districts where the need 
for the information they can supply is 
the greatest, one, two and as many as 
three geologists are permanent members 
of the district engineer’s staff. Four of 
the total are employed by the divisions. 

Division geologists are available as 
staff personnel to assist those districts 
which do not employ a geologist and to 
act as consultants in districts which do 
have these specialists in their immediate 
organization. 

Whether a district has a full time 
geologist or not depends on the work 
load of that district. If, in the judgment 
of the district engineer, the work can- 
not be handled adequately by the geolo- 
gists available to him from the Austin 
headquarters, then he is authorized to 
name one or more to his staff. In some 
areas the district engineers feel a full 
time staff geologist cannot be justified 
because the work load varies consider- 
ably with the availability of project 
funds. 

Geologists employed in the Austin di- 
visions spend a major portion of their 
time in development of reports and asso- 
ciated maps for use by field geologists 
and engineers. These reports fall into 


Alan Shield, a geologist in District 10, 
checks outcroppings for highway base 
materials. Shield is one of 16 geologists 
working for the Highway Department 
throughout the state. 


ighway Geolo 
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two classifications. One is a broad report 
for general reference and the other a 
specific problem study such as a mate- 
rial site investigation or a_ structure 
foundation study. 

Usually the broad report will provide 
the basic geology for a complete district, 
but may in some cases be restricted to 
one or two counties, Normally, in start- 
ing a broad area report, work maps are 
first prepared. The geologist collects 
such existing geologic maps and reports 
as may be available and transfers the 
data to a Highway Planning Survey map. 

After completing the map of the area, 


he then prepares a report to provide the 
engineer with geologic background ma- 
terial covering his area which is readily 
readable and can be understood easily. 

The introduction of the report gives a 
broad explanation of the area geology 
and regional physiography for the dis- 
trict or specific counties of the district. 
A brief geologic history is of academic 
interest to the engineer and it helps him 
to understand the physical development 
of the geologic units with which he is 
working. Information of this type has 
often sparked the interest of the persons 
requesting the information and has led 
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to a more comprehensive study of 
geology which in turn provided them 
with additional working tools. 

The main body of the report contains 
detailed descriptions of the physical 
characteristics of each geologic unit, the 
physiography of the area with particular 
emphasis on the surface expressions to 
be expected from specific units, and the 
soil and vegetation usually associated 
with each unit. 

A second type of report supplied by 
the geologist is the end product of a 
specific problem study. The problem 
of securing acceptable base materials 
sources as close to the proposed road- 
way project as possible is the most com- 
mon. In some areas of the state these 
materials are just not available. Then 
the problem becomes one of economics. 
What is the best base material within 
an economic haul that can be used on 
the project. 

In most sections of the state, accep- 
table base materials do exist and the 
geologist is called on to locate them in 
needed quantities as close as possible to 
the construction area. Investigation gets 
underway with a conference between the 
project engineers and the geologist. 
Project type, maximum haul distances 
and geographic limitations are estab- 
lished during the meeting. 

The project type and the length tell 
the. geologist which materials will be 
acceptable and the quantities needed. 
Maximum haul distances and geographic 
of the 


limitations investigation are 
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usually a matter of economics. 

With this information the geologist 
establishes the area in which the base 
material must be located. The boun- 
daries of the area are plotted by the 
geologist on a planning survey map. 

Then the geologist looks for the geo- 
logic units in this area which are prob- 
able sources of base material that will 
meet the standards set up for the proj- 
ect. He studies all available geologic 
data of the area involved, including 
aerial photographs. 

From this study the geologist knows 
the earth formations of the area that are 
likely to contain the material he is seek- 
ing. At this point he is ready for the 
field investigation. He seeks out areas 
where there are earth formation out- 
crops such as river banks. Here he can 
study the material he is seeking and gain 
knowledge of the amounts that are 
available. 

This field study may take place miles 
from the area in which the geologist 
must locate the material. The various 
geologic formations lie in the earth in 
layers. Although nature may provide an 
outcrop in a certain area, the layer often 
dips back into the earth until it is again 
brought to the surface by earth move- 
ments. These outcrops may be many 
miles apart. 

Once the geologist has located the 
material he is seeking, he traces the bed 
containing the material to the control 
area. The control area is then studied 
and locations that appear to be probable 


Geologists 
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material sources are selected. 

Core drills are brought to the site to 
explore the sub-surface of these selected 
locations. Usually two or three 18-inch - 
cores strategically located about the area 
will provide needed information about 
materials contained below the surface. 
Then smaller cores can be taken to estab- 
lish accurately the limits and quantity 
of material available. 

Samples of the material are then taken 
to the district laboratory where they are 
subjected to such tests as necessary to 
determine whether the material will 
meet project specifications, 

In highway building, as in other forms 
of construction, foundations play an 
extremely important part in the service- 
ability and cost of structures. Before the 
engineer can design the structure, he 
must know the characteristics of the soil 
in the foundation area. With this infor- 
mation he can design the foundation of 
the structure to do the required job at 
the lowest possible cost. 

To take any guesswork out of founda- 
tion construction, the Bridge Division 
of the Texas Highway Department oper- 
ates 12 core drill rigs. Field crews use 
these drills to explore the earth forma- 
tions at the locations of future bridge 
foundations. The information secured 
by this investigation is supplied to the 
Highway Department engineers in 
charge of designing structures for the 
locations. 

In February 1962, the Bridge Divi- 
sion added a geologist to its staff to 
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Geologist Tommie Howell now super- 
vises stereoplotting and cartography 
work in the Photogrammetry Section of 
Highway Design Division in Austin. 


coordinate the work of the foundation 
exploration crews. The geologist, Jim 
Sansom, works with the field crews in 
the logging and classification of mate- 
rials, 

In a nutshell, Sansom says the objec- 
tive of the drill core rigs is, “To get 
enough holes in the proper location, at 
sufficient depth and the necessary num- 
ber of soil tests to determine the density 
of materials in the foundation area. This 
provides the designing engineer the 
most accurate information possible to de- 
sign the most economical foundation.” 

Sansom’s job keeps him constantly on 
the road. The foundation exploration 
crews are working in every section of 
the state securing information that is 
needed many months in advance of 
actual construction. He visits all rig 
locations, works with the crews on spe- 
cial problems and checks logging and 
classification of materials before the 
information is sent to the Bridge Divi- 
sion for use in designing. 

Another aid to highway planning and 
construction that has developed as a re- 
sult of the Highway Department’s inter- 
est in geology is that of using photo- 
grammetric methods for geology inter- 
pretations. This “tongue twister” is the 
science of making maps by the use of 
aerial photography. 

Under the direction of T. S. Huff, 
Chief Engineer of Highway Design, the 
Photogrammetry Section is located at 
Camp Hubbard. It is headed by H. A. 
Henry, Engineer of Photogrammetry, 
who was the first research geologist 
hired by the Texas Highway Department 
back in 1948, James M. Perdue Jr. is 
Staff Geologist for the Highway Design 
Division. 

To the layman, the work in the photo- 
grammetry section borders on the fan- 
tastic. However, a better explanation 
would probably be that it is a part of the 
automation revolution that has been 
taking place in all fields in recent years. 


Before the development of photo- 
grammetry, all maps were produced 
from information supplied by field crews. 
Today, field work is kept at a minimum 
on these projects in which photogram- 
metry is used in map making. 

From aerial photos taken of an area, 
accurate maps showing the exact terrain 
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of an area are produced. These maps 
are used in route location, highway de- 
sien, solving drainage problems and 
cross-section work as well as geologic 
interpretation. From the time the high- 
way is first proposed until completed, 
these maps produced by the photo- 
grammetric process supply engineers 
and contractors with almost all informa- 
tion needed. 

The use of geology as a tool in high- 
way planning and building has gained 
wide acceptance in recent years. Geolo- 
gists of the Texas Highway Department 
are extremely proud of the part their 
profession has played on the highway 
building team .. . and well they should 
be, for their contribution has been very 
important even though not widely 
known. @ 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e Will you please send me some 
information about Texas, because we 
are going to act like we are in Texas, 
but really stay at home. Thank you. 

Carolyn Coffey 
Fairfield, Ohio 


e How your name has spread in 
Ghana that you are a very kind person. 
Because of your kindness many people 
calls you morning star. So please kindly 
send me some of your free book. | 
hope by the names of Jesus Christ you 
will do so for me. Send it to me in 
time. I need them very much. God will 
bless you and I wish you long life. 
Nothing more to say. With by best com- 
pliment to you and society. | march yon 
greetings to you and all your famil. 
Yours, obedience boy, 

Danuel K. Darko 
Anum, Ghana 


e Let me say thank you for your 
wonderful act in forwarding my letter 
to the Railroad Commission. It added 
one more reason for my opinion of the 
Texas Highway Department, which is: 
It is tops! 

You could so easily have written me 
that you had nothing to do with the 
bus business, and let it go at that. Instead 
you were kind enough to help me find 
the right source. 

Mrs. E. E. Swann 
Avery, Texas 


e It seems that we are much more 
prone to write critical comments than 
those of praise. And I have intended 
to write this letter for some two years. 

Texas has the finest and best roads 
that I travel over anywhere. And I want 
to especially commend you for your 
beautification of them. This is also the 
best job that I know of. 

I feel sure that all our citizens appre- 
ciate this and just wanted you to know 
that my family is especially apprecia- 
tive. 

N. M. Harrel 


Kingsville, Texas 


e Would you please send me some- 
thing about your state? I wrote to you 
because I like Texas Rangers. 


Jeff Beck 


Mattoon, Wisconsin 


e | have just returned from a 5,000- 
mile trip and want to congratulate the 
state of Texas as being the finest host 
of our entire trip. It was my first experi- 
ence with Texas outside the Panhandle 
and my mother’s first experience with 
your state. We certainly enjoyed every 
minute of our trip through Texas. My 
hat is off to Texans. They really have 
a state to brag about. 

William E. Van Loan 


South Pasadena, California 


e Today near Albany I was shown 
great courtesy by two Texas Highway 
Department flagmen and their super- 
visors, whom the second flagman at my 
request identified himself as a Mr. Miller 
from Abilene. From one of those who 
often complain but seldom take time to 
compliment, 

Ja Bowman 
Poway, California 


e Please send me your book on 
Texas. I want to send it to my grandma 
in Minnesota: so she will come and live 
with us. Thank you for printing the 
book. 

Michael A. Patterson 


Garrison, Texas 


e I would like to thank you for 
keeping our highways clean. I saw the 
film that was sent to my school about 
litterbugs. I am grateful to you. 

Mike Scarbrough 
Fort Worth, Texas 


e Would you please send me one of 
the state highway maps of Texas. Some- 
how, the others put out just do not 
do the work. 

Josie Perkins 
Mission, Texas 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 
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Comments... from the Traveling Public [ t l 6 2 4 


Each day hundreds of letters from the traveling 
public pour into Texas Highway Department offices. 
This is not a new thing; it has been going on ever 
since the Department was created. But the letters 
only 40 years ago were much different... they were 
not about streamlined interchanges, roadside parks, 
and travel maps. They were right down to the basic 
facts, such as whether it really would work for a state 


highway department to maintain the roads instead 
of counties, and indeed, whether any state highway 
department at all was a desirable thing. But many 
foresighted citizens realized the need for good roads 
and a state highway department, and their letters 
of support — such as these on this page — continued 
to buoy and encourage the young highway depart- 
ment to further its efforts. 


e [| just want to go on record in 
endorsing the good work that you are 
doing on the road between here and 
Waco. I have traveled this road a great 
deal in the past five or six years, and it 
has never been in as good condition as 
it is at this time. 

I think that the Highway Department 
deserves a whole lot of credit for the 
way you are trying to improve this 
road and keep it in the condition as 
it is in right at this time. Here’s hoping 
that you will keep the good work up. 

M. L. Levy 
Marlin, Texas 


e Iam taking the liberty of writing 
you in regard to the maintenance of 
highways in Texas, especially in this 
county, under the direct control of your 
Department. 

We feel very grateful to the Depart- 
ment for the splendid manner in which 
our highways have been maintained 
under state control. | am convinced that 


state control of maintenance is a decided 
improvement over the old method of 
local control and insures us a well main- 
tained system of highways as against a 
few miles maintained under the old 
system. 

Our highways in this county are in 
by far the best state of repair, in which 
they have ever been, due entirely to the 
efforts of your Department . 

E. A. McMahon, 
Travis County Auditor 


e We received a telegram about 5 
p-m. saying that my wife’s father had 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy and was 
not expected to live, and for us to come 
at once. We live in South Central Texas, 
my wife's people lived east of Dallas. 
From my experience some time previous 
with mud holes and detours along the 
way, I was afraid to attempt the trip at 
night by car, but there was no train 
until early morning, and if we waited 
till then it might be too late. 

We decided to go by auto and risk 
spending the night in a mud _ hole. 


Imagine our surprise when mile after 
mile as we sped along we encountered, 
not detours, or mud holes, but almost per- 
fect roads all the way. The only detour 
necessary on the whole trip was the one 
near Eddy in Falls County. We expected 
it to be impassable. Imagine our surprise 
to find the detour a perfect highway 
almost. All the rest of the way the 
roads were in perfect condition. The 
State Highway Department is certainly 
to be commended for its: good main- 
tenance. 
Joseph Bradford 


Cameron, Texas 


e Just a word on the way our high- 
ways are being kept in this county 
since they have been taken over by the 
Highway Department. There is a great 
deal of 
nothing but favorable comment endors- 
ing the men that are behind this as well 
as the plan. I am glad to add my en- 


improvement and we_ hear 


dorsement. 
W. F. Turner 


Marlin, Texas 
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Te and Prom Our Readers 


New TGRA Officers 


Virgil P. Patterson of Amarillo is 
the new president of Texas Good Roads 
Association. He succeeds Leslie R. Neal 
of San Antonio. 

Other new officers are Ray M. Keck 
Jr. of Cotulla, 1st vice president; Charles 
F. Hawn, former Texas Highway Com- 
missioner, Athens, 2nd vice president; 
Austin F. Allen, Dallas, 3rd vice presi- 
dent; and Howard T. Cox, Austin, 
treasurer. 


Highway Ingredients 


John J. Solon, a right of way attorney 
for the Highway Department at Dallas, 
sent in this little sing-song poem: 

What are highways made of ? 


Concrete and sand... 
And land, land, land! 
That’s what highways are made of. 


Monitors to be Trained 
This fall and winter the Highway 


Department plans to train an average 
of two radiological monitors for each 
two-way radio base station, beginning 
October 5. The program will be con- 
ducted by the Insurance Division in con- 
junction with the Emergency Planning 
Program. The training will supplement 
the current training plan. 


Air Currents Ahead 


There is a highway sign in District 
22 that sounds more like it was put up 
for airplanes than it was for motorists. 

It reads — “Air Currents Ahead.” 

The sign is on U.S. 90 just west of 
Comstock near a mountain pass. Occa- 
sionally wind whipping through the 
deep cut can create cross currents strong 
enough to whip the unsuspecting motor- 
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ist’s car across the highway. 
District C. N. Parsons 
thought the problem serious enough to 


Engineer 


request permission from Maintenance 
Operations Division to erect the special 
warning signs on U.S. 90 and U.S. 277 
in District 22. 


C'est la LOUSY OLD Vie 


According to the Guiness Book of 
Records, a volume of offbeat superla- 
tives and “firsts” used to settle disputes 
in British pubs, the remotest tree on 
earth is on the Sahara desert. A coco- 
nut palm, the tree stands alone more 
than a thousand miles from any other 
tree. This fact notwithstanding, in 1946 
a French lorry crashed into the tree, 
suffering extensive damage. “I just didn’t 
see it,” shrugged the driver. All of which 
may say to highway people concerned 
with safety that no matter how safe 
a travelway may be, the unpredictable 
factor is the human one. 
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Don't You Wish... 


The over-all official slogan for National 
Highway Week will again this year be 
“Better Highways Now, Save Lives, 
Time, Money.” However, some states 
created slogans of their own. For in- 
stance, Indiana came up with two — 
“Good Roads are Good Buys,” and 
“Good Roads for Better Living.” And 
Texas’ slogan is “Mobility: Your Fifth 
Freedom.” But the Michigan Highway 
Department came up with what is prob- 
ably the most humorous slogan — 
“Aren’t you glad Michigan has so many 
miles of freeway . . . don’t you wish 
all the states had?” 


Salute to Photographers 
Next month TEXAS HIGHWAYS 


will feature a story about the intrepid 
photographers who brave the elements 
and mankind to tell the story of our high- 
ways and of the men who build them. 
For example, in 1961 one of those 
brave men drove into the face of Hurri- 
cane Carla to shoot the aftermath along 
the Gulf Coast. Our photographers lean 
from low flying aircraft to get pictures 
of urban expressways, they climb tall 
towers for a different angle, they stand 
knee deep in water, they descend into 
caves, they go into snow storms to cap- 
ture our maintenance men at work, they 
balance on bridge beams for construc- 
tion pictures, they work nights, weekends 
and holidays and anytime there is a story 
that needs to be told. These are our 
photographers at their best. 


Car Registrations in 1923 


In 1923, registrations of cars and 
trucks in the U.S. totaled 15,221,183 
or 90 per cent of the world’s cars. 

It was a record-breaking year, as 
every state registered a gain in the 
number of cars in use. New cars pro- 


duced totaled 4,014,000, an increase of 
50 per cent over 1922, the previous 
record year. There was a car for every 
seven persons in 1923; in 1913 there 
was a car for every 70 persons. 


A Special Edition 
All of the Travel & Information Divi- 


sion’s staff writers contributed to make 
Texas Highways a double-size special 
edition in observance of National High- 
way Week. This month, as-a gesture to 
help readers become more acquainted 
with the bylines they have been seeing 
in past issues, a sketch and personal 
note of each writer is included with his 


story. Art work and original layouts are 


by Ernest Jordan, graphic arts section 
artist. 

In preparing this special issue in con- 
junction with National Highway Week 
— an annual campaign to bring the pub- 
lic up-to-date on highway news — it is 
our hope to bring Texas Highway De- 
partment employes to do some extra 
serious thinking about highways along 
with the public. Hence the many special 


articles and features. We hope you en- 
joy it. 


Ernest Jordan 
is art editor of 
"Texas High- 
ways. Agrad- 
uate of The 
University of 
Texas, he has 
been an illus- 
trator to the 
graphic arts 
section of the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division for about four years. 
His work includes creative artwork 
to illustrate visual aids and pub- 
lications, and production of fin- 
ished illustrated artforms. 


Tommy and the Shark 


Tommy Busby, a draftsman in the 
Corpus Christi maintenance office, sent 
in this picture of a 300-pound lemon 
shark he caught in the Gulf. The shark 
measured 12 inches between the eyes 
and was eight feet, four inches long 

. and there was evidence that about 
12 inches of his tail was missing. Shark 
fishing is Busby’s hobby. It took him 
a half hour to bring in the big shark. 


As Good and Better 


O. P. Schnabel, founder of the Beauti- 
fy San Antonio Association, sent in this 
letter with his Texas Highways renewal 
subscription: 

“Mrs. Schnabel and I enjoy reading 
your fine magazine, and we want to 
compliment the editor and his staff, and 
also the photographers. The makeup of 
the magazine is professional in every 
way. 

“Having just returned from a 6,015 
mile trip by automobile . . . . we want 
to again compliment the Texas Highway 
Department for the wonderful system of 
roads in Texas. Without question, the 
Texas highways are as good and in some 
instances better than the many hundreds 
of miles that we traveled on toll roads on 
this trip. Not only are Texas highways 
superior to those in other states, but 
they are also better marked in the 
cities.” 
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A Child’s Garble of Adversities 
SoS son 


Dialogue between a Texas Highway 
Department engineer and his six-year- 
old son. 

“Where do you work, Dad?” 

“The Texas Highway Department.” 

“Where’s your uniform?” 

aye 

“You’re a cop, aren't you?” 

“No, son. That’s a popular miscon- 
ception, but the Texas Highway De- 
partment has nothing to do with law 
enforcement. We design highways, build 
them, maintain them. We don’t police 
them.” 

“You work for the cops?” 

“Absolutely not! The Highway De- 
partment is autonomous. It’s the biggest 
agency in state government. It’s got the 
biggest budget. Why, the Highway De- 
partment spends more than a million 
dollars a day building roads.” 

“If it’s got so much loot, how come 
you're always griping about how little 
you make? How come I can’t have a 
bicycle?” 

“That's beside the point. Most of 
the Highway Department’s budget goes 
to contractors.” 

“Are contractors cops?” 

“No. They build roads.” 

“T thought you said you built roads.” 

“I do. I mean, uh, let me put it 
this way. I’m an engineer.” 

“Oh. You work on the railroad! When 
can [ ride in the cab with you? Can 
I blow the whistle?” 

“Confound it, ’m not that kind of 
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engineer. The kind of engineer | am 
has nothing to do with engines.” 

“Then why do you call yourself an 
engineer ?” 

“My profession is rooted in the 
word, ingenuity.” 

[bigedeal « 

“I design bridges.” 

“You’re a dentist?” 

“One, two, four, ive, six, 


2»  ACLIGL, som 


know what your trouble is? You have 


three, 
seven, eight, nine, ten 


a categorical mind. Now, let’s take it 
from the top. One: I work for the Texas 
Highway Department.” 
“And you’re not a cop.” 
“Right. Two: I’m an engineer.” 
“But engines bug you.” 
“Right. Three: I design highways.” 
“For cops!” 
. . No, not for 


“One, two, three . 
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cops. For people. “Total road service for 
all the people.’ That’s my creed.” 
“You drive a wrecker?” 
ce 
Son, 


basic. Two thousand years ago there 


you're missing something 
were roads, hardly any 


bridges. The world needed roads. Trans- 


very few 


portation is the handmaiden of pro- 
egress.” 

ellie ee 

“No, don’t say it. ’m not a hand- 
maiden. I’m an engineer. So two thou- 
sand years ago, or almost, the pope 
recognized the need for roads and 
bridges in Rome. He urged people to 
work on roads and bridges, so Rome 
and the world might prosper, and the 
people began calling the pope pontifex 
maximus, which means ‘master bridge 
builder.’ As a matter of fact, the pope 
is still called the pontiff, which means 
‘maker of the ways’. And, essentially, 
that’s what I do at the Texas Highway 
Department.” 

“Oh. Now I see.” 

“Do you really?” 

“Yes. You’re the pope!” 

“You bet your life I’m the pope. 
And I’m infallible. And I’m herewith 
issuing an edict.” 

“What’s that, Pop?” 

“Go to bed,” 

“Okay, Pop, if you say so.. 
Poppies « 

“Yes, Son.” 


“Does the pope carry a billy-club?” 
a 


. Say, 
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